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Statement  by  the  Chairman 


The  proposals  put  forward  in  this  report  have  emerged  as  a 
result  of  much  study  and  many  discussions.  They  have  been 
influenced  by  many  factors  —  our  street  patterns,  our 
business  groupings,  our  subway.  They  recognize  discernible 
trends  in  business  methods,  they  anticipate  growth  in  some 
industries,  decline  in  others,  and  they  attempt  to  accommodate 
the  pedestrian  while  not  banning  the  motorist. 

Some  proposals  may  seem  timid,  others  may  encroach 
on  the  normal  right  to  make  private  decisions;  few,  if  any, 
will  seem  wild  or  extravagant  when  considered  in  their 
context  and  timing.  All,  we  hope,  will  encourage  serious 
thought  and  discussion. 

Planning  for  Downtown  Toronto  must  take  into 
consideration  what  already  exists.  It  must  give  full  weight 
to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  It  must  preserve  much 
of  the  old  and  provide  space  and  adequate  settings  for 
buildings  of  architectural  or  historic  interest.  The  plan  must 
be  receptive  to  the  new,  the  big,  the  monumental  design 
but  it  also  must  be  geared  to  human  needs  and  modern 
business  efficiency. 

Bigness,  or  height,  or  bulk,  in  themselves  are  neither  good 
nor  bad.  They  may  be  bad  if  they  overshadow  and  unduly 
dominate  the  surrounding  area  and  overtax  the  streets, 
transportation  facilities  and  other  municipal  services.  They 
may  be  good  if,  through  enlightened  and  imaginative  planning 
and  design,  they  provide  stability  to  an  area  through,  for 
example,  the  generous  provision  of  open  space  for  public  use. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  essence  of  planning 
is  not  merely  in  catching  up  with  reality,  although  that  is 
part  of  it.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  anticipating  and  guiding 
future  events.  Planners  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the 
shape  of  things  to  come  nor  the  technological  and  other 
influences  that  will  affect  that  shape.  However,  they  can  and 
do  try  to  understand  the  factors  that  have  influenced  past 
development.  They  recognize  and  give  full  weight  to  existing 
trends,  and  they  attempt  to  forecast  future  requirements. 
Because  of  this,  planning  is  not  a  rigid  set  of  rules,  it  is  rather 
a  flexible  framework,  not  to  be  bent  or  twisted  to  suit  every 
individual  whim,  but  to  be  moulded  to  accommodate 
desirable  and  acceptable  objectives  as  they  emerge. 


The  draft  plan  for  Downtown  Toronto  suggests  some 
positive  steps  that  cannot  long  be  delayed  if  the  Core  of  our 
City  is  to  remain  healthy  and  grow  in  stature.  It  also 
indicates  some  long  range  possibilities  and  other  specific 
objectives,  and  suggests  alternative  ways  of  meeting  them. 
Many  of  the  former  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  approval, 
while  some  of  the  latter  may  be  debated  for  years.  The 
essential  thing,  however,  is  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will 
encourage  sound  development  now  and  permit  flexibility  as 
circumstances  in  the  future  demand. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Planning  Board  that  this  report  will 
receive  immediate,  serious  and  objective  attention,  and  that 
it  will  stimulate  widespread  discussion  and  will  encourage 
comments  and  suggestions  from  many  sources.  After  ample 
time  and  opportunity  have  been  given  for  public  consideration, 
and  after  reconsidering  those  measures  which  do  not  meet 
with  general  public  acceptance,  the  Board  will  make  definite 
recommendations  to  City  Council.  It  is  then  the  responsibility 
of  Council,  after  due  consideration,  to  adopt  a  Downtown 
Plan  and  to  implement  those  measures  which,  in  its  judgment, 
are  practical,  within  the  financial  capacity  of  the  City  to 
undertake,  and  will  contribute  to  the  goal  of  making  the  Core 
of  our  City  the  great  centre  it  should  and  must  be. 


W.  HAROLD  CLARK, 
Chairman 
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Statement  by  the  Mayor 


This  report  is  a  document  that  we  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting.  It  deals  with  the  heart  of  our  City,  the  downtown 
area,  and  together  with  the  recently  submitted  proposals 
for  the  Central  Waterfront  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for 
the  Arts,  constitutes  the  Planning  Board’s  draft  outline  for 
rebuilding  the  most  strategic  and  important  part  of  Toronto. 

The  centre  of  any  great  city,  and  Toronto  is  a  great  city, 
must  be  a  dynamic  place.  It  must  be  an  efficient  place,  gay, 
attractive  and  pulsating  with  vitality.  Like  a  magnet  it  should 
attract  people,  business  and  development. 

Our  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will  be  a  proud  symbol, 
but  it  will  be  more  than  that.  It  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  world  that  the  people  of  Toronto  believe  in  its  future 
and  are  determined  to  retain  and  enhance  its  reputation  as  the 
“Queen  City  of  Canada”. 

The  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  is  not  submitting 
this  report  as  a  definite  and  final  plan.  It  contains  many 
suggestions  which  could  become  part  of  a  basic  plan,  but 
only  after  they  have  been  considered,  discussed  and,  if 
desirable,  amended.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
every  interested  person  to  participate  in  formulating  the 
final  plan.  As  your  Mayor,  I  urge  each  one  of  you  to  take 
an  active  part  in  helping  to  produce  the  best  possible  plan, 
one  that  is  imaginative  and  practical,  and  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  very  proud. 


DONALD  D.  SUMMERVILLE, 

Mayor 
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Busy  Heart  of  a  Great  City 
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Toronto  a  century  ago  —  Lake  Ontario  lapped  Front  Street  and  there  were  open  fields  on  Lot  Street,  now  Queen  Street.  College  Avenue,  now 
University  Avenue,  stopped  at  the  present  Queen  Street  line. 
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Since  1793,  when  John  Graves  Simcoe, 
first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  planned 
a  townsite  two  miles  east  of  Fort  York, 
Toronto  has  been  a  centre  of  importance 
in  Canada,  influencing  the  growth  of  the 
nation. 

Then  known  as  York,  the  town  became 
the  seat  of  government  and  quickly  grew 
as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  1834  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  through  the  19th 
Century  it  took  on  added  lustre  as  a  centre 
of  science,  medicine  and  education.  This 
century  has  seen  its  rise  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  city  of  finance  and  industry,  as  a 
world  seaport,  as  a  major  force  in  the  arts. 

The  heart  of  this  enterprising  commun¬ 
ity  and  principal  wellspring  of  its  initiative 
has  from  the  beginning  been  the  downtown 
core.  Within  this  area  today  are  found  such 
influential  establishments  as  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  its  family  of  brokerage  houses, 
the  huge  national  banks,  the  bond  houses 
and  trust  companies,  corporate  head  offices, 
great  mercantile  establishments  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  professional  and  business  service 
companies,  as  well  as  the  courts  and  law 
offices  and  the  seat  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Here,  too,  are  most  of  the  city’s  major 
hotels  and  many  of  its  fine  shops.  Here  are 
many  of  the  best  restaurants  and,  in  the 
after-sundown  blaze  of  lower  Yonge  Street, 
the  bars  and  cabarets  and  jazz  spots  that 
are  the  night  rhythm  of  a  big  city. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  come 
to  downtown  Toronto  each  day — to  work, 
to  plan,  to  shop,  to  talk,  to  play.  Down¬ 
town  Toronto  is  the  focal  point  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  area  of  nearly  two  million  people 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  much  great¬ 
er  trading  area.  Within  a  radius  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  corner  of  King  and  Bay 
Streets  lies  one-third  of  the  buying  power 
of  all  Canada. 

Downtown  Toronto,  the  great  bulk  of 
its  financial  district  dominating  the  city 


scene,  its  influence  reaching  to  the  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  Canada,  in  fact  of  the  world, 
stands  as  a  monument — albeit  not  one  of 
pronounced  beauty — to  the  enterprise  and 
vision  of  Canadian  business. 

The  area  defined  as  the  Downtown 
Planning  District,  discussed  in  this  report, 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  familiar  central 
core,  which  is  its  focal  point.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  within  a  giant  “U”  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  grid  of  streets.  The  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  U  is  the  monumental  sweep 
of  University  Avenue,  and  the  eastern  side 
the  somewhat  less  pretentious  line  of 
Jarvis  Street.  Its  base  is  the  irregular  curve 
of  Front  Street,  once  lapped  by  the  lake, 
now  bordered  by  the  railway.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  U  are  the  cross  lines  of  College 
and  Carlton  Streets. 

Traversing  this  area  from  east  to  west 
are  the  major  parallels  of  Dundas,  Queen, 
Richmond,  Adelaide,  King  and  Wellington 
Streets.  The  long  spine  of  Yonge  Street, 
laid  out  by  Governor  Simcoe  to  run  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  country  far  to  the 
north,  bisects  downtown,  ending  up  in  a 
blaze  of  neon  toward  its  terminus.  Bay 
Street,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
development  of  Canada’s  natural  resources 
and  which  has  become  one  of  the  great 
financial  streets  of  the  Western  world,  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  district’s 
heart,  taking  on  a  less  determinate  shape 
as  it  passes  north  beyond  the  City  Hall. 

Looking  down  on  downtown  Toronto, 
one  can  readily  recognize  its  structure  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  different  parts,  the 
major  concentrations,  the  minor  groupings 
and  the  indeterminate  areas  between. 

The  financial  district  with  its  bustling 
canyons  is  the  dominant  concentration  and 
the  one  whose  clustered  towers  identify 
the  heart  of  the  city  from  a  distance.  Cen¬ 
tered  on  Bay  and  King,  it  spills  onto  sur¬ 
rounding  streets,  south  as  far  as  Welling¬ 
ton,  north  to  Queen,  east  towards  Church 
and  west  towards  University  Avenue. 


Downtown  Toronto  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  It  is  the  centre  of  finance,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  trade.  Its  influence  spreads 
not  only  across  the  city  and  province,  but 
nationally  and  internationally. 
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THE  100-MILE  REGION 


DOWNTOWN  DISTRICT 


UNIVERSITY  BAY  VONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


Immediately  north  lies  the  centre  of 
municipal  government  and  law,  another 
easily  recognized  concentration,  and  now 
assuming  a  spacious,  handsome  character. 
It  extends  along  Queen  Street  from  Univer¬ 
sity  Avenue  to  the  old  City  Hall.  Here  are 
Osgoode  Hall  and  the  Law  Courts,  the  new 
City  Hall  and  Square,  and  the  old  City 
Hall,  ultimately  to  become  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Headquarters. 

Along  the  spine  of  Yonge  Street,  pene¬ 
trating  to  a  point  just  south  of  Adelaide, 


A  bird's-eye  view  of  Downtown  Toronto.  This  aerial  photo  shows  the  wide  diversity  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  concentrations  and  vacuums,  in  this  busy  heart  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 


and  reaching  westward  along  Queen  Street 
to  the  City  Hall,  is  the  major  retail  and 
entertainment  centre.  Focused  on  the 
crossing  of  Queen  and  Yonge,  it  is  clearly 
important  not  only  to  the  City  of  Toronto 
but  to  the  whole  Metropolitan  area. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  down¬ 
town  district,  around  University  and  Col¬ 
lege,  is  the  great  medical  concentration, 
with  hospitals  and  their  services  occupy¬ 
ing  a  large  area.  Their  landscaped  distinc¬ 
tive  character  identifies  them  with  the  ex¬ 


tensive  Provincial  Government  seat  at 
Queen’s  Park  and  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  extending  away  to  the 
north-west. 

Lesser  groupings  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Jarvis  Street  has  a  mixture  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  hotels,  offices  and  residences. 
College  and  Carlton  have  a  scattering  of 
offices,  institutions,  shopping  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  including  Eaton’s  College  Street  de¬ 
partment  store  and  Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 

North  of  the  new  City  Hall  is  China- 
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town,  now  diminished  by  the  clearance  for 
the  new  City  Hall  itself.  Northward  from 
here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  giant  medical 
centre  on  University  Avenue,  lies  “The 
Village,”  struggling  with  bravado  to  retain 
its  colourful  identity. 

There  are  also  areas  without  any  defini¬ 
tive  groupings,  such  as  that  along  upper 
Bay  Street,  north  of  Dundas,  and  the  one 
lying  between  Yonge  and  Jarvis  Streets, 
from  College  to  Queen.  This  latter  is  a 
melange  of  older  housing  and  light  manu¬ 


facturing,  warehousing,  service  and  insti¬ 
tutional  activities.  At  its  north  end  is 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and  below  that  the 
self-contained  campus  of  Ryerson  Institute 
of  Technology.  Farther  south  in  this  seg¬ 
ment  are  the  three  great  religious  struc¬ 
tures,  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  United  Church  and  St.  James’  Cathe¬ 
dral,  that  together  give  Church  Street  its 
name.  These  fine  buildings  are,  regrettably, 
somewhat  obscured  from  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  press  of  surrounding  structures 


and  by  indeterminate  streets. 

South  and  west  of  St.  James’  Cathedral, 
bordered  by  King,  Jarvis,  Yonge  and  Front 
Streets,  lies  that  very  old  and  historically 
important  part  of  Toronto  which  has  been 
described  in  the  report  already  published 
as  the  proposed  location  for  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Centre  for  the  Arts. 

PROBLEMS  INHERITED 

Downtown  Toronto  was  laid  out  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  regular  grid  of  streets  and 
blocks,  without  thought  for  open  spaces 
or  focal  points,  or  any  diversity  that  would 
offer  the  opportunity  for  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  to  make  it  an  interesting,  enjoyable 
and  memorable  city  centre.  The  streets 
were  mostly  of  standard  width  and  the 
blocks  of  land  were  large,  especially  a- 
round  the  present  financial  centre,  further 
reducing  the  possibility  of  an  interesting 
variety  of  character. 

In  the  past  these  large  blocks  were  split 
into  small  holdings  and  were  built  up 
round  their  perimeter.  Buildings  fronted 
on  the  streets,  leaving  the  interior  of  the 
block  as  a  tangled  mixture  of  services, 
lanes  and  left-over  spaces.  In  recent  years 
the  depth  of  these  blocks  has  provided 
opportunities  for  large  new  buildings,  scat¬ 
tered  around  in  locations  that  suit  their 
developers.  As  they  have  gone  up,  old 
buildings  have  come  down,  making  way 
for  parking  lots.  The  result  is  that  many 
blocks  now  contain  a  mixture  of  large, 
new  buildings,  indiscriminate  parking  lot 
space  and  the  remnants  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  lining  the  streets  with  their  modestly 
scaled  facades. 

Visually  this  is  chaotic,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  process 
will  produce  a  fine,  cohesive  downtown 
centre.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  cities  of  the  world,  most  of  which 
are  characterized  by  a  completeness  in 
which  each  building  or  space  bears  a  de¬ 
finite  relationship  to  its  neighbours,  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  unified  whole. 

Most  beautiful  cities  are  either  like 
Paris,  laid  out  to  a  grand  plan  of  fine  av¬ 
enues,  squares  and  focal  points;  or  are  like 
London  and  Rome,  having  grown  up  over 
a  long  period  to  an  irregular  pattern  which 
spreads  out  from  focal  junctions,  by  their 
very  irregularity  creating  variety  and  inter¬ 
est.  Both  types  offer  fine  opportunities 
for  plazas,  small  courts,  fountains,  focal 
points  and  the  diversity  that  enriches  them. 
Toronto,  by  contrast,  has  a  rigid  layout 
without  any  focal  points  or  opportunity  for 
spontaneous  variety. 

Another  feature  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  many  cities  is  the  rich  diversity 
of  historic  buildings  woven  into  their  fab¬ 
rics.  Over  the  centuries  important  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  open  spaces  created, 
and  these  are  mostly  retained  as  the  nor- 
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mal  commercial  parts  of  the  city  change 
and  redevelop.  The  combination  becomes 
a  living  demonstration  of  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Toronto’s  history  is  short  and  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  important  features  of  fine  design 
with  strong  historic  associations.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  some  good  examples 
which  contribute  greatly  to  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  provide  positive  assets  which 
merit  preservation  and  can  be  used  in  any 
future  plans. 

The  lakefront,  which  gave  Toronto  the 
original  reason  for  its  existence,  is  another 
potential  asset  which  for  many  years  has 
been  removed  from  both  sight  and  contact 
by  the  broad  swathe  of  railway  trackage. 
The  diversity  and  attractiveness  of  down¬ 
town  could  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
waterfront  could  again  become  one  of  its 
features. 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Square,  integra¬ 
ted  with  the  surrounding  group  of  build¬ 
ings,  old  and  new,  will  give  downtown  a 
fine  monumental  centre,  the  first  conscious 


composition  of  a  group  of  handsome  build¬ 
ings  and  the  spaces  essential  to  them.  This 
will  be  a  major  asset  but  will  not,  in  itself, 
meet  the  need  for  variety,  interest  and 
improved  appearance  in  most  of  down¬ 
town.  The  defects  of  the  extensive  com 
mercial  stretches  will  remain. 

VIGOUROUSLY  HEALTHY 

At  the  same  time,  Downtown  Toronto 
is  well  provided  with  services.  Although 
the  surrounding  Metropolitan  area  has  one 
of  the  world’s  highest  per  capita  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations,  traffic  circulation  in 
downtown  is  reasonably  good,  apart  from 
occasional  pockets  of  serious  congestion. 
Public  transit,  with  one  subway  line  feed¬ 
ing  into  downtown  and  another  to  open  in 
early  1963,  and  with  a  network  of  surface 
routes,  compares  favourably  with  any 
other  city  on  this  continent.  Services —  in¬ 
cluding  water,  sewerage,  gas,  electricity — 
are  fully  adequate  for  development.  Plan¬ 
ned  central  heating  will  add  further  value 
to  the  area.  Probably  the  greatest  problem 
at  the  present  time  is  the  serious  pedestrian 
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congestion  that  occurs  at  peak  hours  and 
can  be  expected  to  become  more  critical. 

As  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
downtown  is  readily  accessible  by  highway 
and  transit  from  all  directions.  The  express¬ 
ways  reach  out  through  the  Toronto  region 
and  beyond,  and  are  paralleled  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  network  of  railways  radiating  from 
Union  Station.  The  expressway  network 
also  provides  a  direct  route  to  the  airport. 
This  combination  makes  downtown  the 
focus  of  an  excellent  system  of  local,  medi¬ 
um  and  long-distance  transportation  and 
reinforces  its  position  as  the  heart  of  the 
region. 

Within  the  city,  shopping  and  business 
centres  at  Bloor,  St.  Clair  and  Eglinton  have 
grown  dramatically  in  the  post-war  years, 
and  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  new 
commercial  centres  have  sprung  up  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  suburban  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  midst  of  this  expansion 


downtown  has  grown  and  continues  to 
grow  with  great  vigour.  To  some  extent  it 
has  become  more  specialized,  more  clearly 
a  concentration  of  those  businesses  that 
truly  belong  in  the  downtown  core.  Other 
businesses,  less  firmly  tied  to  the  core, 
have  moved  out  because  of  the  pressure 
created  by  this  unprecedented  growth. 
Building  has  gone  on  apace  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business  expansion.  This  is 
the  most  impressive  fact  about  Downtown 
Toronto.  This  is  no  “decaying  city  heart” 
— but,  on  the  contrary,  a  centre  vibrant 
with  economic  health. 

From  1956  to  1962  some  4.2  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  were  added  with¬ 
in  its  boundaries,  and  another  0.7  million 
square  feet  in  both  commercial  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  buildings,  were  proposed.  A  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  9.5  million  square  feet  is 
expected  by  1980. 

During  the  same  period  retail  floor 
space  is  expected  to  increase  by  852,000 
square  feet,  bringing  it  up  to  nearly  7 
million  square  feet. 

The  downtown  labour  force,  which  in 
1962  stood  at  145,000,  is  expected  to  rise 
to  190,000,  with  two-thirds  of  this  increase 
in  financial  and  business  services. 

By  1980,  which  is  the  projection  of  this 
document,  Toronto  will  have  undergone 
great  changes.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  buildings,  street  improve¬ 
ments,  a  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will 
have  been  added  to  the  downtown  area. 
Whether  this  will  merely  add  up  to  piece¬ 
meal  change  due  to  growth,  or  whether  it 
will  give  this  city  a  fine  downtown,  greatly 
improved  over  the  present,  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  there  is  a  determination 
to  make  downtown  an  efficient,  interesting 
and  attractive  place;  to  overcome  its  pre¬ 
sent  weaknesses;  to  create  variety  and 
beauty;  to  integrate  buildings,  streets  and 
spaces  into  a  fine,  cohesive  whole. 

Given  this  determination,  the  growth  can 
be  channeled  in  line  with  a  plan,  so  that 
much  can  be  accomplished,  even  if  all 
problems  cannot  be  surmounted.  Without 
it  downtown  will  be  bigger,  but  probably 
not  better:  indeed  many  problems  may 
become  seriously  worse. 


Map  at  top  shows  streets  and  land  owner¬ 
ship:  a  dull  layout  with  no  focal  points  and 
little  public  space.  Centre,  typical  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  lower, 
same  area  today.  Tall  buildings  and  parking 
lots  have  disrupted  the  old  pattern. 
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The  General  Plan 


By  1980  Canada  will  have  reached  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  27.5  million*,  Ontario  will  reach 
10  million*,  and  there  will  be  almost  3 
million t  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  economy  will  have  expanded  greatly, 
new  techniques  will  have  brought  greater 
productivity,  more  wealth  and  more  lei¬ 
sure.  People  will  travel  more  freely,  both 
for  business  and  pleasure,  and  will  expect 
to  live  and  work  in  more  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Transportation  by  road,  rail  and  air  will 
be  appreciably  improved  even  if  only  those 
projects  at  present  under  way,  or  planned, 
are  completed.  And  a  great  deal  more  can 
be  done  at  reasonable  cost.  All  of  these 
improvements  will  make  downtown,  and 
particularly  the  lower  part  of  downtown, 
more  accessible. 

The  uptown  business  centres  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  the  suburban  shopping 
centres  will  proliferate  as  population 
spreads  outwards.  Downtown  will  more  and 
more  concentrate  on  those  business,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  community  activities  that  be¬ 
long  at  the  centre.  More  and  more  it  will 
become  clearly  a  metropolitan,  regional 
and  international  centre  with  a  significance 
reaching  far  beyond  the  City  of  Toronto. 

In  the  business  field  downtown  will  be 
an  increasingly  important  centre  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  administrative  control  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  economy.  The  process  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  this  control,  already  well  under  way, 
will  be  accelerated  by  the  growing  use  of 
computers  and  telecommunications. 

As  the  social  focus  of  an  increasingly 
important,  rapidly  expanding  metropolitan 
area,  and  the  region  beyond,  downtown 
should  become  more  interesting  and  diver¬ 
sified.  It  will  be  necessary  to  expand  enter¬ 
tainment,  cultural  and  community  facilities 
and  to  try  to  give  them  a  clearer  identity. 

Although  by  1980  downtown  will  have 
changed  greatly  as  a  result  of  all  the  growth 


*Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Pros¬ 
pects,  Output,  Labour  and  Capital  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Economy. 

■^Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board. 
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For  the  purposes  of  description  under  this  plan,  Downtown  Toronto  is  divided  into  nine  sub- 
areas,  each  with  its  own  characteristics. 
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projected,  its  overall  structure  will  not  have 
altered  appreciably.  The  shopping  centre 
will  be  where  it  is  today,  focused  on  Queen 
and  Yonge.  The  financial  district  around 
King  and  Bay  will  be  the  dominant  office 
mass.  The  City  Hall  and  Square  will  be  the 
centre  of  local  government  and  law.  In  fact, 
growth  will  be  heavily  concentrated  in 
these  areas,  making  them  even  more  im¬ 
portant  and  dominant  than  they  are  today. 
Offices  will  grow  up  around  the  Square 
and  in  a  few  other  locations.  But  many 
parts  of  downtown  will  see  very  little 
growth — even  though  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  change. 

Not  only  will  excellent  expressway  and 
transit  services  make  downtown  Toronto 
very  accessible,  but  improved  operation  of 
internal  streets  should  help  to  keep  traffic 
moving  freely.  And  within  the  office  and 
shopping  core  people  will  be  given  more 
space  and  opportunity  to  walk  around.  But 
streets  will  still  be  congested,  perhaps  even 
more  than  today,  and  beyond  1980  steps 
may  be  taken  to  put  pedestrians  and  mo¬ 
torists  on  separate  levels. 

All  these  changes  can  become  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  making  downtown  more  interesting 
and  attractive.  Plazas,  courts,  fountains  and 
statuary  can  be  created,  adding  a  diversity 
at  present  lacking.  In  addition,  a  sense  of 
structure  and  order  to  the  entire  area  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
public  improvements  and  private  endeav¬ 
our,  from  tree  planting  to  fine  new  groups 
of  buildings.  The  overall  enhancement  of 
the  area,  in  detail  as  well  as  broad  scale, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  partici¬ 
pants,  be  they  owners,  merchants,  workers, 
visitors,  or  simply  the  general  public  en¬ 
joying  the  very  heart  of  their  city. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority 
of  buildings  will  be  erected  by  private  de¬ 
velopers,  and  that  the  process  of  private 
development  has  its  own  typical  character¬ 
istics:  the  assembly  of  sites  where  wanted, 
the  design  of  buildings  to  meet  the  develop¬ 
er’s  needs,  the  adaptation  of  design  in  step 
with  changing  needs  and  construction  meth¬ 
ods,  and  others.  All  require  reasonable 
flexibility  in  building  design,  location  and 
land  assembly  to  allow  the  developer  to 
exercise  his  initiative  in  carrying  out  his 
development.  But  the  individual  developer 
is  limited  in  the  improvements  he  can 
make  to  the  district  by  himself.  Too  much 
lies  beyond  his  control,  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  other  developers  with  their  own  interests. 

To  achieve  a  sound  overall  development 
and  help  create  the  best  possible  quality 
for  the  entire  area,  ways  must  be  found 
to  relate  each  building  to  its  surroundings, 
both  private  buildings  and  the  wide  range 
of  public  works  to  be  carried  out.  The  plan 
accepts  this  need  while  recognizing  that 
conditions  must  be  suitable  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  process  of  private  development. 


In  this  chapter  of  the  report  the  plan  is 
described  in  general  terms  covering  the 
various  aspects  of  the  organization  of  the 
entire  district.  In  subsequent  chapters  the 
district  is  divided  into  sub-areas  and  each 
is  discussed  in  detail. 

The  general  structure  proposed  for  the 
entire  area  is  indicated  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  General  Plan  maps  which  show  the  dis- 


Many  things  make  a  city  beautiful.  These 
scenes,  from  Mexico  City,  Paris  and  Rome, 
and  of  the  new  Toronto  City  Hall  and  Square 
as  it  will  look  a  few  years  hence,  show  what 
can  be  done  to  add  enjoyment  and  beauty  to 
a  great  city. 
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THE  GENERAL  PLAN:  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  GROUPINGS 
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The  major  functions  can  be  expected  to  group  in  the  locations  shown.  The  plan  suggests  how 
they  can  best  be  accommodated  and  made  the  basis  of  a  handsome  downtown. 


tribution  of  the  major  functional  group¬ 
ings,  the  transportation  proposals  and  major 
features.  The  map  designations  are  drawn 
in  free-hand  style  to  simplify  the  position 
and  show  that  most  major  activities  are 
part  of  a  complex,  inter-acting  and  overlap¬ 
ping  series  of  relationships.  Major  group¬ 
ings  only  are  shown:  a  scattering  of  the 
same  activities  would  be  expected  in  other 
places. 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

The  prime  function  in  Downtown  Toronto, 
the  one  that  gives  it  its  principal  character 
and  meaning,  is  the  financial  core,  with  its 
heart  the  impressive  mass  of  office  build¬ 
ings  concentrated  on  Bay  and  King  and 
the  adjoining  streets.  A  major  feature  of 
downtown’s  future  will  be  the  continued 
growth  of  this  concentration  over  the  years, 
extending  outward  from  the  present  group 
of  buildings,  but  still  within  the  larger 
boundaries  of  Queen,  Front,  Church  and 
University  Avenue.  Offices  housing  finan¬ 
cial,  professional  and  service  businesses 
predominate  in  the  area.  There  is  a  constant 
stream  of  contact  between  them,  with  large 
volumes  of  pedestrians  walking  between 
buildings. 

The  lower  end  of  University  Avenue  is 
an  outer  extension  of  this  area.  University 
Avenue  as  a  whole  has  become  an  out¬ 
standing  location  tor  prestige  office  build¬ 
ings,  with  every  prospect  of  more  being 
built  along  its  length. 

North  and  east  of  the  new  City  Hall  and 
Square  there  is  an  opportunity  for  addi¬ 
tional  prestige  office  development.  This 
should  appeal  particularly  to  those  corpora¬ 
tions  which  do  not  especially  wish  to  be 
within  the  financial  core  but  seek  an  at¬ 
tractive  site  not  too  far  away. 

Since  the  war  a  few  office  buildings  have 
been  built  along  College  and  Carlton 
Streets  between  Bay  and  Church.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  expected  that  the  amount  of 
further  development  in  this  area  will  be 
relatively  slight  and  will  use  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  land  area  available.  The 
businesses  likely  to  locate  here  would  be 
professional  offices,  advertising  agencies 
and  similar  concerns.  Such  businesses  might 
also  choose  to  locate  on  Jarvis  Street  where 
there  is  an  extensive  choice  of  sites.  On 
Jarvis,  however,  offices  would  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  uses. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICES 

The  City  Hall  and  Square  area  will  house 
the  major  group  of  government  offices  with¬ 
in  downtown  —  although  the  location  of 
the  Provincial  Government  headquarters  at 
Queen’s  Park,  immediately  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  downtown,  is  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  district.  The  focal  point 
will  be  the  dramatic  new  City  Hall,  and 
around  it  will  be  the  Metropolitan  Police 


Headquarters,  Magistrates’  Courts,  Os- 
goode  Hall,  the  new  Court  House,  the  City 
Hall  annex,  and  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  building  on  the  south  side  of  Queen 
Street. 

It  is  expected  that  scattered  Provincial 
Government  offices  will  be  transferred  from 
downtown  to  the  new  Queen’s  Park  ex¬ 
tension  as  the  new  buildings  are  completed. 
But  the  Provincial  building  facing  Osgoode 
Hall  on  Queen  Street  will  likely  remain. 


There  are  two  large  Federal  Government 
buildings  downtown — the  Dominion  Public 
Building  on  Front  Street,  with  its  massive 
curved  facade,  and  the  newer  Mackenzie 
Building  on  Adelaide  at  Toronto  Street.  By 
1980  there  will  likely  be  a  need  for  an¬ 
other  Federal  building  of  approximately 
the  same  size,  and  while  there  is  no  strong 
reason  for  proposing  any  particular  loca¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  advantageous  to  put  it 
somewhere  between  the  other  two  for  the 
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convenience  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
government  workers. 

RETAIL  STORES 

Yonge  Street  will  remain  the  centre  of 
downtown  shopping  and  one  of  the  nation’s 
great  shopping  streets.  The  focus  will 
continue  to  be  the  department  stores  at 
the  Queen-Yonge  intersection.  Indeed  they 
will  become  even  more  important  over 
the  years. 

The  department  stores  cater  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  only 
about  one-quarter  of  their  business  coming 
from  those  who  go  downtown  to  work. 
The  business  of  the  small  stores  is  in  re¬ 
verse  proportion,  and  with  the  anticipated 
30  per  cent  growth  in  downtown  working 
population  there  is  an  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Part  of  the  growth  will  be  north  of 
Queen  Street  but  most  of  it  will  be  to  the 
south.  The  best  location  for  shopping  ex¬ 
pansion  would  be  on  Yonge  Street  south  of 
the  department  stores,  down  towards  King 
Street.  This  would  bring  the  stores  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  daytime  population  and 
would  be  particularly  good  for  shops  cater¬ 
ing  to  businessmen  or  specializing  in  qual¬ 
ity  goods. 

Unfortunately,  lower  Yonge  Street,  es¬ 
pecially  the  east  side,  is  more  and  more 
occupied  by  banks,  ticket  offices,  trade 
missions,  other  institutional  businesses,  and 
office  buildings,  all  of  which  can  afford  to 
displace  most  shops.  There  is  little  chance 
of  retail  expansion  except  by  spreading 
onto  some  of  the  side  streets,  perhaps  in 
inferior  locations.  Temperance  Street  would 
have  been  ideal  had  it  not  been  turned  into 
a  centre  for  parking  garages.  Adelaide 
Street  offers  some  opportunities. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  is  to  create  a 
completely  new  shopping  centre  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  heart  of  the  financial 
district.  Such  a  location,  shown  on  the 
map,  extends  from  King  near  Bay  down 
to  the  Royal  York  Hotel  and  Union  Station. 
This  should  prove  increasingly  attractive 
over  the  years  as  the  daytime  population 
expands,  and  more  and  more  people  use 
Union  Station  to  travel  to  work. 

There  are  two  other  centres  of  distinc¬ 
tive  character.  These  are  The  Village,  at 
Gerrard  and  Bay,  and  Chinatown,  on  Dun- 
das  and  Elizabeth  Streets.  Both  offer  an 
interesting,  unusual  diversity  of  shops,  and 
deserve  every  encouragement  to  remain 
and,  if  possible,  to  expand. 

SERVICE  SHOPPING 

The  general  area  of  upper  Bay  Street  from 
College  south  to  Dundas  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dealerships,  agencies  and  wholesale 
and  supply  houses,  which  are  important  to 
the  downtown  area.  A  similar  group  of 
businesses  exists  around  Church  Street 


north  from  Richmond  Street.  These  are 
well  located  and  a  further  build-up  can  be 
expected. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Entertainment  in  downtown  is  found  in  a 
number  of  places,  each  with  its  own  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  east  side  of  Yonge  Street 
from  Gerrard  to  Richmond  contains  the 
great  concentration  of  commercial  enter¬ 
tainment,  including  restaurants,  night  clubs, 
taverns,  and  motion  picture  houses.  This 
is  the  centre  of  bright  lights  and  crowded 
sidewalks  and  can  be  expected  to  thrive  as 
Toronto  grows. 

Around  the  southern  side  of  the  business 
area,  from  Simcoe  and  Front  to  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  is  a  scattering  of  restaur¬ 
ants,  hotels  and  night  clubs  which,  though 
scarcely  an  identifiable  centre  at  this  time, 
could  well  be  encouraged  to  grow  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  variety  of  good  quality  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  would  serve  the  business  centre 
as  well  as  visitors. 

On  Jarvis  Street  there  is  a  secondary 
group  of  hotels  and  night  clubs.  These  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  to  come 
to  be  known  as  a  place  for  good  restaurants 
and  entertainment. 

At  the  corner  of  Carlton  and  Church 
Streets  stands  one  of  Canada’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  sports  and  entertainment  centres, 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 

Among  the  more  interesting  downtown 
restaurants  are  those  in  Chinatown  and 
around  Elm  Street,  where  a  variety  of 
continental  cooking  is  offered.  These  res¬ 
taurants  have  a  character  of  their  own  and 
add  greatly  to  the  choice  available.  They 
deserve  encouragement  and  it  seems  likely 
that  they  would  benefit  from  being  brought 
together  so  that  they  would  form  a  more 


identifiable  centre  for  those  seeking  this 
type  of  dining  out. 

THE  ARTS 

Toronto  is  an  active  and  important  centre 
of  the  performing  arts.  The  theatre,  ballet, 
music,  opera,  broadcasting  and  others  com¬ 
mand  wide  community  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation,  besides  providing  many  people 
with  their  livelihood.  Several  buildings  in 
different  locations  already  cater  to  these 
activities,  but  there  is  a  clear  need  to  expand 
the  range  and  to  create  an  identifiable 
centre  which  will  express  their  importance 
in  the  community,  and  act  as  a  focus  for 
residents  and  visitors  alike.  The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Centre  proposal,  already  published, 
sets  out  plans  to  bring  this  about. 

Immediately  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centre  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  a 
broadcasting  centre,  close  to  the  heart  of 
downtown,  readily  accessible,  well  provided 
with  services  of  all  sorts,  and  sharing  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  buildings. 
Here  is  where  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  could  best  be  relocated  from 
its  present  Jarvis  Street  site. 

HOTELS 

The  major  hotels  —  including  the  Royal 
York,  Lord  Simcoe,  Walker  House,  Prince 
George,  and  King  Edward  —  are  grouped 
along  the  southern  fringe  of  the  business 
area.  They  are  well  placed  and  should  grow 
as  the  prime  group  catering  to  business, 
visitors,  tourists,  meetings  and  conventions. 

Other  hotels,  mostly  smaller,  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  various  fringe  areas.  Jarvis  Street 
is  a  readily  recognized  hotel  centre,  but  it 
is  of  mixed  quality  with  entertainment  now 
making  up  a  large  part  of  the  business. 
However,  it  is  a  logical  location  for  this 
type  of  hotel  and  there  is  a  good  chance  of 


it  expanding,  especially  with  motor  hotels. 

To  the  major  downtown  group  it  is 
suggested  that  an  additional  hotel  be  added 
south  of  Union  Station.  This  is  part  of  the 
proposed  transportation  centre  which  is 
discussed  later  in  this  report. 

INSTITUTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

In  general,  little  change  is  foreseen  in  the 
downtown  institutional  areas.  The  main 
hospital  concentration  on  University  Ave¬ 
nue  at  College  Street  will  expand  slightly 
with  the  construction  of  new  research  and 
service  buildings,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  new  hospitals  will  be  built, 
except  perhaps  a  small  convalescent  hos¬ 
pital  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  main  ones.  St.  Michael’s,  the  other 
major  downtown  Hospital,  will  also  prob¬ 
ably  expand  to  some  extent,  although  no 
immediate  plans  exist  beyond  the  construc¬ 
tion  being  undertaken  in  1963. 

Institutions  such  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
municipal  welfare  centres  and  church  social 
centres,  are  concentrated  mainly  on  the 
east  side  of  the  downtown  area.  Jarvis 
Street  is  the  location  for  the  head  offices  of 
a  variety  of  organizations  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  present  grouping 
will  grow  to  become  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  the  character  of  the  street. 

Churches  and  cathedrals  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  are  all  outstanding  landmarks 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
them  more  attractive  settings  so  that  as  the 
years  go  by  they  can  provide  enrichment 
and  diversity. 

Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology  is  ex¬ 
panding  as  an  important  centre  of  technical 
education.  But  the  site  is  being  developed 
so  intensively  that  it  is  unlikely  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  than  the  present  programme 
of  building.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to 
acquire  adjoining  land  to  take  care  of 
future  growth. 

INDUSTRY  AND  WAREHOUSING 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  offices  and 
business  services  over  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  is  sure  to  displace  many  ex¬ 
isting  downtown  businesses.  Many  of  these 
will  relocate  downtown  but  it  must  be 
expected  that  over  the  years  the  amount  of 
industry  and  warehousing  will  decline.  This 
will  not  happen  rapidly,  but  concentrations 
such  as  that  on  Wellington  Street  can  be 
expected  to  disappear  gradually  as  the 
buildings  become  obsolete  and  the  land  is 
priced  for  more  lucrative  development, 
mostly  offices. 

One  sizeable  area  between  Dundas  Street 
and  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology  will 
hold  its  own  and  may  even  expand,  as  it  is 
well  placed  for  service  industry.  Others  on 
the  fringes  may  also  show  little  change  for 
many  years.  The  main  concentrations  will 
remain  west  of  University  Avenue  and  east 


of  Jarvis  Street.  Possibly  the  area  around 
Church  and  Richmond  Streets  will  also  re¬ 
tain  a  sizeable  amount  of  service  ware¬ 
housing. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Access  to  Downtown  Toronto  is  excellent 
and  will  be  further  improved  by  the  high¬ 
ways  and  subways  already  planned  or  under 
construction.  The  subways  loop  around 
the  business  core,  Union  Station  brings 
railway  passengers  to  its  southern  edge,  and 
the  Gardiner  Expressway,  just  beyond,  lets 
cars  stream  out  through  the  entire  region 
and  provides  an  easy  route  to  Toronto 
International  Airport.  The  lower  part  of 
downtown  is  particularly  well  served  with 
medium  and  long-distance  transportation. 

The  subway  network  is  the  backbone  of 
the  public  transit  system.  Although  excel¬ 
lent,  some  difficulties  can  be  foreseen.  It 
does  not  serve  the  areas  east  and  west  of 
downtown,  south  of  College  and  Carlton. 
This  lack  will  be  felt  most  severely  when 
streetcars  are  removed  by  1978.  The  buses 
replacing  them  will  not  handle  the  same 
crowds. 

The  subway  line  projected  for  Queen 
Street  is  the  ideal  solution  and  should  be 
carried  out.  Together  with  the  Yonge, 
Bloor  and  University  lines  this  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  downtown  system  with 
excellent  access  in  all  directions. 

But  while  the  subways,  with  their  tribu¬ 
tary  bus  lines,  are  ideal  for  the  inner  high 
density  areas,  their  limited  speed  makes 
them  unattractive  beyond  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  and  their  high  cost  makes  them 
uneconomic  in  low  density  outer  areas. 

As  the  metropolitan  area  and  region 
grow,  more  and  more  people  will  inevita¬ 
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bly  live  farther  from  the  centre.  To  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  fast,  attractive  transporta¬ 
tion  a  commuter  train  service  should  be 
developed.  Fortunately  the  present  railway 
lines  are  almost  ideally  located  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  tracks  should  become 
available  once  the  new  suburban  freight 
yards  and  by-pass  lines  to  the  north  of  the 
city  are  completed. 

In  1962  of  those  coming  into  down¬ 
town  52  per  cent  used  public  transit.  At 
peak  times  this  rose  to  70  per  cent.  If  a 
commuter  service  is  not  developed  these 
percentages  could  drop  seriously  as  people 
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Extension  of  the  one-way  street  system  will  help  improve  circulation  and  access  within  the  core  while  the  perimeter  arteries  carry  traffic  to, 
from  and  around  the  area.  Transit  will  be  improved  with  the  construction  of  a  Queen  Street  subway  line  and  the  introduction  of  a  commuter 
train  service.  More  space  and  new  routes  for  pedestrians  are  urgently  needed. 


move  beyond  the  effective  radius  of  transit 
and  are  encouraged  to  rely  on  automobiles. 
The  resulting  traffic  congestion  would  be 
particularly  serious  to  downtown  and  would 
also  affect  roads  and  highways  over  a  wide 
area. 

The  downtown  terminus  of  the  com¬ 
muter  service  would  be  Union  Station, 
which  is  in  fact  the  ideal  place  for  a  com- 

TRANSPORTATION  TERMINAL  LOCATION 
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plete  transportation  centre.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  business  core  and  the  subway 
system  leading  into  the  city,  on  the  south 
the  railways  and  Gardiner  Expressway 
leading  outwards.  Here  could  be  not  only 
railways,  with  commuter  and  long  distance 
trains,  but  also  the  bus  terminal,  at  pres¬ 
ent  inadequately  housed  in  a  rather  in¬ 
convenient  location,  and  a  new  airline 
terminal,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  air  traffic  passing  through  Toronto. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  new  transporta¬ 
tion  terminal  be  built  immediately  behind 
Union  Station,  over  the  railway  tracks  and 
with  direct  access  to  the  Gardiner  Express¬ 
way.  It  might  also  have  a  rooftop  heliport. 
This  terminal  could  be  integrated  with  the 
entire  waterfront  proposal,  discussed  later 
as  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  district. 

TRAFFIC 

Circulation  within  downtown  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  long-distance  access  to  it.  On 
its  edges  three  major  surface  arteries, 
University  Avenue,  Front  Street  and  Jar¬ 
vis  Street,  form  a  U-shaped  perimeter,  con¬ 
necting  outwards  to  the  expressways  and 
the  city.  It  is  proposed  that  these  arteries 
be  developed  as  the  major  road  frame¬ 
work,  carrying  large  volumes  of  traffic  to 
and  from,  around  and  past  the  downtown 
core.  To  a  lesser  extent  College  and  Carl¬ 


ton  would  perform  a  similar  function  on 
the  northern  edge.  Through  traffic  should 
be  discouraged  from  crossing  the  core  it¬ 
self. 

Within  the  business  core  ease  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  pedestrian  and  vehicles,  ease  of 
access  to  buildings  and  of  entering  and 
leaving  the  area  is  all-important.  South  of 
Queen  Street  it  is  proposed  to  help  achieve 
this  by  making  all  major  east-west  streets 
—  Richmond,  Adelaide,  King  and  Wel¬ 
lington  —  one-way.  The  north-south  streets 
would  remain  two-way  to  give  easy  cross¬ 
circulation  without  lengthy  detours.  North 
of  Queen  Street  major  streets  are  too  far 
apart  to  lend  themselves  to  a  one-way 
system,  and  the  relatively  light  amount  of 
development  does  not  demand  it.  However, 
the  one-way  system  can  only  be  completed 
if  streetcars  are  re-routed,  or  when  they 
are  eventually  replaced. 

Although  the  backbone  of  the  transit 
system  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subways, 
bus  services  will  still  be  valuable  as  a  sup¬ 
plement,  particularly  for  short  trips  in  and 
around  the  central  areas  of  the  city.  The 
bus  routes  should  also  reach  commuter 
parking  areas  on  the  fringe  of  downtown, 
thereby  encouraging  drivers  to  leave  cars 
outside  the  core. 

PARKING 

People  who  use  their  cars  for  business 
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LES  IN  THOUSANDS 


COMMUTER  GARAGES 


Large  garages  should  be  designed  for  smooth 
traffic  flow  on  and  off  the  main  streets. 

TRAFFIC  1960 
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Downtown  streets  handle  a  great  deal  of  traf¬ 
fic  and  the  volume  can  be  expected  to  grow  as 
car  usage  increases. 


during  the  day  must  have  them  readily 
available,  and  those  who  come  into  down¬ 
town  to  make  business  calls,  for  shopping 
or  entertainment,  must  be  able  to  get 
reasonably  close  to  their  destinations.  But 
to  put  all  downtown  parking  within  the 
business  core,  intermingled  with  offices  and 
shops,  would  be  very  disruptive.  Not  only 
would  it  create  more  traffic  congestion  in 
the  very  place  where  the  greatest  need  is 
for  ease  of  circulation,  but  the  sites  given 
over  to  parking  lots  and  garages  on  this 
scale  would  seriously  disrupt  the  effective 
grouping  of  offices  and  shops,  rendering 
the  business  areas  less  efficient  and  less 
attractive. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  commuter 
parking  be  grouped  outside  the  perimeter 
of  downtown,  south  of  Front  Street,  west 
of  University  Avenue  and  east  of  Jarvis 
Street.  Suitable  garages  should  have  the 
most  direct  access  possible  to  express¬ 
ways  and  main  arteries.  Inside  the  perim¬ 
eter  several  well  placed  garages  already 
exist,  as  at  the  Civic  Square  and  Temper¬ 
ance  Street,  and  suitable  locations  have 
been  selected  for  additional  parking  for 

PEDESTRIAN  FLOW  1960  |j§  -1980  jg| 


business,  shopping,  entertainment  and  the 
other  activities  of  downtown. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to 
providing  the  right  kind  of  parking  in  the 
right  place,  it  is  important  that  the  fees 
charged  also  be  designed  to  encourage 
people  to  use  the  parking  in  this  way.  The 
commuter  garages  should  have  favourable 
daily  and  monthly  rates  for  long-term 
parking,  while  those  in  the  core  should 
have  an  hourly  charge  designed  to  suit 
those  who  stay  only  a  short  time,  rather 
than  the  all-day  parker. 

PEDESTRIAN  TRAFFIC 

However  people  may  get  to  and  from  the 
central  core  of  downtown,  the  area  itself 
operates  primarily  as  a  pedestrian  centre. 
All  day  long  during  the  week  people  by  the 
thousands  walk  from  office  to  office,  to  and 
from  the  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs, 
courts  and  other  features  that  fill  the  area. 
It  is  the  ability  to  do  so  that  is  the  special 
attraction  of  downtown  and  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  health  of  the  area  that  people 
should  be  able  to  walk  freely  from  place  to 
place  without  undue  inconvenience,  conges- 
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By  1960  pedestrian  volumes  had  already  reached  the  point  of  overcrowding  sidewalks  in  some 
areas.  By  1980  this  congestion  will  be  much  more  severe  and  widespread. 
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HORIZONTAL  TRAFFIC  SEPARATION 
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VERTICAL  TRAFFIC  SEPARATION  In  the  long  run,  traffic 

congestion  may  require  the 
separation  of  pedestrians  and 
vehicles.  This  can  be  either 
horizontal  or  vertical.  The 
most  suitable  to  Downtown 


tion  and  unpleasantness. 

Already  there  is  very  severe  congestion 
on  the  sidewalks  of  Bay  and  Yonge  Streets 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  several 
main  corners  pedestrian  volume  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  point  where  people  overflow  into  the 
roadway  and  cars  and  people  get  in  one 
another’s  way.  In  some  places  more  than 
6,000  individuals  walk  along  one  sidewalk 
in  the  peak  hour.  This  is  considerably  more 
than  the  sidewalks  can  readily  carry.  For 
this  volume  they  should  be  at  least  15  feet 
wide,  whereas  they  are  mostly  no  more 
than  12. 

In  the  whole  of  the  downtown  district 
employment  is  expected  to  increase  by 
more  than  30  per  cent  by  1980,  and  in  the 
core  south  of  Queen  Street  by  about  40  p(er 
cent.  Not  only  will  the  peak  pedestrian 
traffic  increase  in  proportion,  but  the  con¬ 
gestion  will  also  spread  out  through  an  ever- 
widening  area  as  development  spreads  out. 
Positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  this. 

To  help  overcome  this  problem  the  plan 
calls  for  pedestrian  ways  to  be  opened 
through  the  middle  of  the  major  blocks  in 
the  business  core,  particularly  north-south, 
parallel  to  Bay  and  Yonge.  Where  these 
cross  main  streets,  pedestrian  lights  should 
be  installed  to  make  them  continuous.  This 
would  open  up  alternative  routes  and  help 
relieve  congestion.  It  would  also  improve 
the  accessibility  of  many  pieces  of  land, 
making  them  more  attractive  for  future 
development. 

Even  with  these  new  pedestrian  ways 
congestion  on  existing  streets  would  still  in¬ 
crease,  though  at  a  slower  rate.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  widen  sidewalks,  particu¬ 
larly  on  Bay  and  Yonge  Streets.  Bay  Street, 
south  of  Queen,  should  not  be  designed  for 
through  traffic,  but  access  to  the  flanking 
buildings  is  important  and  cross-circulation 
must  be  provided  between  the  east-west 
one-way  streets.  Sidewalk  widening  would 
be  particularly  valuable  at  intersections.  It 
would  also  make  it  possible  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  street. 


The  pedestrian  walkways  and  the  side¬ 
walk  widenings  would  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  improving  circulation  and  easing 
congestion.  But  they  will  not  eliminate 
the  problem,  and  congestion  will  get  pro¬ 
gressively  worse  over  the  years,  especially 
close  to  the  centre  of  the  business  district. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  pedestrian  cir¬ 
culation  is  unlikely  but  it  could  become  very 
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Pedestrian-ways  through  the  block  will  help 
relieve  congestion.  Even  small  lane-ways  can 


be  made  attractive. 


difficult  and  unpleasant  and  this  would  re¬ 
flect  on  the  efficiency  and  attractiveness  of 
downtown. 

The  long-term  solution  is  to  separate 
pedestrians  and  vehicles,  giving  each  his 
own  right-of-way.  This  can  be  done  hori¬ 
zontally,  as  in  shopping  centres  where  the 
shopper  walks  about  freely  while  cars  are 
kept  outside;  or  vertically,  by  putting  pedes¬ 
trians  and  vehicles  on  different  levels,  one 
above  the  other. 

In  a  sense  the  existing  system  is  a  crude 
form  of  horizontal  separation,  each  block 
being  a  small  island  with  pedestrians  walk¬ 
ing  along  its  shores,  separated  from  the 
next  island  by  the  torrent  of  traffic.  Some 
European  cities  link  these  islands  together 
by  bridges  or  tunnels  at  the  major  inter¬ 
sections,  an  arrangement  that  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  where  there  is  an  ample  road  allow¬ 


ance  and  which  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  pedestrian  is  obliged  to  make  the  major 
exertion,  while  the  surface  is  pre-empted  by 
the  motorist.  In  Toronto  this  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
pedestrian. 

One  solution  to  downtown’s  long-term 
problem  would  be  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
vehicles  from  the  entire  business  centre, 
turning  it  into  a  major  pedestrian  precinct. 
Unfortunately,  this  would  seriously  impair 
downtown’s  ability  to  function  effectively 
as  the  centre  of  the  region.  For  daily  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  get  in  and 
out  of  the  area  readily  by  car,  and  each 
building  needs  many  services  that  require 
road  access. 

Vertical  separation  provides  a  better 
answer,  although  it  is  difficult  to  do  and 
likely  to  be  very  costly.  Pedestrians  could 
be  raised  on  bridges,  galleries  and  roof 
decks,  leaving  the  street  level  to  the  auto¬ 
mobiles;  or  the  automobiles  could  go  in 
tunnels  built  under  the  streets,  leaving  the 


People  need  places  to  walk  with  pleasure,  free 
of  the  harassing  intrusion  of  automobiles. 
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THE  GENERAL  PLAN:  OPEN  SPACE 
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All  open  space  should  be  used  to  help  make 
downtown  attractive.  Public  spaces  and  the 
grounds  of  institutional  buildings  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  variety  of  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  by  private  developers.  Landscaping  on 
the  main  streets  can  help  provide  a  visual 
linkage  and  define  the  parts  of  the  district. 

surface  for  free  use  of  the  pedestrian. 
Whatever  system  is  adopted  should  provide 
for  the  maximum  freedom  of  pedestrian 
movement  and  free  traffic  circulation  with 
access  to  all  buildings.  Leaving  the  present 
street  surface  to  the  pedestrian  and  putting 
vehicular  traffic  below  might  be  the  more 
desirable,  as  people  should  be  able  to  walk 
into  the  ground  floor  of  all  buildings,  par¬ 
ticularly  shops  and  offices,  and  be  able  to 
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reach  public  transit  easily. 

Existing  buildings,  especially  substantial 
ones  such  as  line  Bay  and  King  Streets, 
must  fit  in  to  the  system,  and  new  buildings 
also  would  have  to  be  adaptable  to  both  the 
present  and  future  arrangement  of  levels. 
The  system  should  allow  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  building  and  rebuilding  of  the  core  and 
be  able  to  accommodate  whatever  new 
forms  of  buildings  may  develop.  Also  the 
pedestrian  ways  should  fit  in. 

A  major  undertaking  of  this  sort  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  out  until  conditions 
make  it  imperative,  certainly  not  before 
1980.  But  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
now  to  try  to  determine  which  system 
would  be  adopted,  since  costs  could  be 
greatly  reduced  if  all  new  buildings  were 
designed  to  fit  into  it  when  implemented. 
For  example,  foundations  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  the  establishment  of  future  grade 
levels  would  allow  floor  levels  to  be  tied- 
in  with  them. 

Although  important,  the  establishment 
of  a  grade  separation  system  is  many  years 
away.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  imperative  to 
do  everything  possible  to  improve  pedes¬ 
trian  circulation  on  the  present  street  and 
block  layout  using  pedestrian  ways,  widen¬ 
ed  sidewalks,  traffic  control,  building  set¬ 
backs  and  open  plazas  wherever  they  can 
usefully  be  arranged. 

PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

The  lack  of  open  areas  in  downtown  — 
squares,  plazas,  courts  or  parks  —  places 
to  rest,  to  meet  a  friend,  or  simply  to 
enjoy  the  contrast  with  the  dense  core  — 
is  one  of  the  city’s  major  deficiencies.  And 
the  high  cost  of  land  will  make  it  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 


Space  achieved  as  part  of  a  development  can 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  a  city  centre. 


The  General  Plan  sets  forth  a  concept 
of  open  spaces  made  up  of: 

(a)  Publicly  owned  lands,  such  as  the 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  area;  the  squares 
and  plazas  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for 
the  Arts;  Moss  Park  and  Allan  Gardens. 

(b)  Institutional  lands,  such  as  the 
grounds  of  St.  James’  Cathedral,  Metro¬ 
politan  United  Church  and  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral. 

(c)  Privately-owned  lands  such  as  the 
O’Keefe  Square  in  front  of  O’Keefe  Centre, 
the  plazas  and  decks  of  the  transportation 
terminal,  and  an  area  around  King  and 
Bay  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district. 

To  get  public  use  of  private  lands  will 
require  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
city  and  the  owners.  The  best  opportunity 
exists  when  a  large  site  is  assembled  for  re- 
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beyond  1980,  this  would  leave  the  surface  for  attractive  treatment  for  pedestrians.  Services  could  be 


Should  vehicles  be  put  in  tunnels,  sometime 
carried  in  a  deck  between  the  two  levels. 

development,  making  it  possible  to  build 
impressive  buildings  with  spaces  around 
them  —  as  was  done  in  Place  Ville-Marie 
and  Rockefeller  Centre.  The  proposed 
Toronto-Dominion  Bank  project  gives  just 
such  an  opportunity  in  the  spot  where  it 
can  be  of  greatest  value. 

Should  the  ultimate  grade  separation  re¬ 
sult  in  the  ground  level  being  for  pedes¬ 
trians  only  there  would  be  ample  room  to 
walk  around.  Streets  could  become  hand¬ 
some,  landscaped  spaces  penetrating  all 
parts  of  the  business  core. 

THE  DESIGN  CONCEPT 
FOR  DOWNTOWN  TORONTO 

Old  prints  show  that  Toronto  once  had  an 
interesting  lakeshore  business  centre.  The 
masts  of  sailing  ships  docked  along  Front 
Street  vied  with  the  steeples  of  churches  as 
features  of  the  skyline.  Life  was  rather  lei¬ 
surely,  and  traffic  moved  along  King,  Mar¬ 
ket  (now  Wellington)  and  Newgate  (now 
Adelaide)  with  measured  pace.  The  comer 
of  Bay  and  Richmond  was  an  open  field, 
and  there  were  market  gardens  along  Queen 
Street. 

As  the  city  grew  the  waterfront  was 
pushed  farther  and  farther  south,  the  open 
fields  became  building  sites  and  none  of 
them  was  saved  for  public  space.  Toronto 
was  a  prosperous  town  but  considered  it¬ 
self  eminently  practical,  and  before  the  city 
realized  it,  downtown  was  built,  and  no 
one  had  done  anything  about  setting  any  of 
it  aside  for  public  enjoyment,  or  to  help 
create  a  sense  of  order  and  an  opportunity 
for  interesting  diversity. 

An  essential  function  of  this  plan  is  to 
present  a  proposal  for  the  overall  design 
of  the  downtown  area,  a  concept  which  can 
be  a  guide  to  the  city  and  to  private  de¬ 
velopers  and  which,  carried  out  over  the 


years,  will  give  downtown  a  cohesive  char¬ 
acter  and  the  quality  it  now  lacks. 

It  must  be  clear  that  Downtown  Toronto 
is  the  heart  of  a  great  city  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Each  part  within  downtown  must 
be  recognizable,  with  its  own  character  and 
boundaries,  yet  related  to  its  surroundings 
and  to  the  entire  area.  Every  part  needs  to 
be  made  more  attractive,  both  in  its  general 
aspect  and  in  detail. 

The  general  concept  for  downtown  is 
dominated  by  the  nature  and  location  of 
the  main  parts  of  the  district.  University 
Avenue  starts  from  Queen’s  Park,  past  the 
impressive  hospitals  and  offices,  flanks  the 
spacious,  handsome  group  of  the  City  Hall 
and  Square  complex,  and  cuts  through  the 
edge  of  that  man-made  mountain  of  stone 
and  glass  that  dominates  the  centre  of 
Toronto.  Yonge  Street,  the  gaudy,  bustling 
market,  particularly  active  south  of  Gerrard 
Street,  thrusts  into  the  business  centre,  cul¬ 


minating  at  the  Queen  Street  crossing.  Jar¬ 
vis  Street  is  a  recognizable  but  ineffectual 
avenue  without  a  clear  connection  with  the 
downtown  core,  while  Front  Street,  backed 
up  by  the  railway  tracks,  forms  a  strong, 
impressive  southern  boundary.  Other  areas 
are  mostly  indeterminate  in  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture  though  many  individual  islands,  such 
as  The  Village  and  the  three  great  churches 
between  King  and  Shuter  Streets,  have 
character  of  their  own.  The  fine  skyline 
dramatizes  the  financial,  retail  and  govern¬ 
ment  core. 

To  try  to  give  the  whole  district  greater 
unity  and  clearer  definition  it  is  proposed 
that  the  major  traffic  arteries  on  its  edges 
—  University,  Front  and  Jarvis  —  be 
further  emphasized.  Tree  planting,  central 
boulevards,  suitable  highway  lighting,  street 
signs  and  equipment  should  be  used  in  a 
way  that  would  give  them  an  impressive 
continuity.  Jarvis  Street  in  particular  needs 


At  one  time  downtown  Toronto  had  a  picturesque  and  stimulating  linkage  with  the  lakefront. 
The  masts  of  sailing  ships  and  the  steeples  of  the  city’s  churches  were  the  features  of  the  skyline. 
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PERIMETER  ARTERIES  AND  OPEN  SPACE  MAJOR  INTERNAL  STREETS 


TERMINAL  FEATURES  ON 
MAJOR  INTERNAL  STREETS 


KING 


FRONT 


BAT  YONGE 


CHURCH  JARVIS 


CARlTQN 


UNIVERSITY 


YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


CARLTON 


ShuTER 


UNIVERSITY 


YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


To  help  give  clearer  shape  and  identity  to  the  downtown  area,  it  is  proposed  that  the  perimeter  arteries  be  emphasized  to  provide  a  clear  boundary 
to  the  district.  Within  this  frame  the  major  streets  would  be  treated  as  formal  spaces  with  terminal  features  at  the  boundaries.  Development 
within  the  blocks  would  be  informal,  but  the  layout  of  the  major  streets  should  guide  the  developers  in  planning  their  buildings  and  spaces. 
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Within  a  block  small  informal  spaces  can  link 
together  to  provide  pleasant  and  handy  routes 
for  pedestrians.  At  the  same  time  the  build¬ 
ings  should  present  a  handsome  appearance 
to  the  street. 

improving.  The  connection  between  Jarvis 
and  Front  would  be  cemented  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Centre  project,  and  great  care 
should  also  be  taken  with  the  junction  of 
Front  and  University. 

Reaching  in  from  University  Avenue,  the 
City  Hall  and  Square  complex  is  a  major 
opening,  a  spacious,  handsome  composi¬ 
tion  clearly  setting  off  the  boundary  of  the 
contrasting  office  mountain  to  the  south. 
Continuing  on  along  the  north  side  of  Queen 
Street,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  create 
continuous  landscaping  and  tree  planting 
except  at  Yonge  Street  where  the  shopping 
district  breaks  through.  From  Osgoode  Hall 
to  Moss  Park  this  feature  could  gradually 


be  built  up  to  give  Queen  Street  character 
and  attractiveness,  link  together  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  district  and  be  a 
pleasant  divider  between  the  areas  north 
and  south  of  the  street.  To  a  lesser  extent, 
continuous  tree  planting  on  College  and 
Carlton  Streets  would  have  a  similar  effect. 

Within  the  main  business  core  the  major 
streets  should  be  recognized  as  formal 
spaces.  Flanking  buildings  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  and  should  not  over¬ 
whelm  the  streets,  reducing  them  to  dim 
canyons.  On  streets  crossing  the  core’s  peri¬ 


meter,  terminal  features  should  be  created 
to  give  them  character  and  identity.  The 
tower  of  the  present  City  Hall  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  a  terminal  feature. 

Building  sites  now  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  streets,  into  the  interiors  of  the  blocks, 
and  here  it  is  proposed  that  an  informal, 
even  irregular,  arrangement  of  space  and 
building  be  encouraged.  Each  building 
should  bear  a  happy  relationship  to  its 
neighbours,  to  spaces  and  pedestrian  ways 
around  it.  An  overall  order  would  be  a- 
chieved  by  carrying  through  the  dominant 


How  major  streets  are  enhanced  by  terminal  features  is  illustrated  in  these  two  photographs. 
The  tower  of  the  present  city  hall  forms  a  fine  terminal  on  Bay  Street,  whereas  King  Street  seems 
to  extend  indefinitely  into  the  distance. 
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street  grid  pattern,  using  it  to  determine 
the  orientation  of  buildings. 

In  this  way  the  informal,  irregular  but 
orderly  development  within  each  block 
would  tie  in  with  the  streets  as  the  major 
formal  spaces  within  the  core,  and  these  in 
turn  would  lead  to  the  perimeter  where  the 
major  arteries  would  at  the  same  time  cre¬ 
ate  an  impressive  boundary  and  lead  out¬ 
wards  into  the  city  and  region.  This  articu¬ 
lation  could  be  carried  through  in  lighting: 
highway  illumination  for  the  perimeter,  a 
warm  wash  of  incandescent  light  on  the  int¬ 
erior  streets,  such  as  is  now  used  on  Yonge 
Street,  and  informal,  varied  lighting  within 
the  blocks  to  suit  the  adjoining  buildings. 

The  identity  of  the  financial  district 
should  be  further  emphasized  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  memorable  feature  at  its  very 
heart,  the  corner  of  King  and  Bay  Streets. 
In  the  midst  of  the  congestion  of  buildings 
so  huge  and  tightly  packed  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  properly  seen  the  greatest  emphasis 
would  be  achieved  by  space — a  square  or 
plaza  combined  with  fine  fountains  or  sta¬ 
tuary. 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  focus  to  the  government  area  and  an 
attempt  should  also  be  made  to  create  a 
visible  emphasis  at  Queen  and  Yonge,  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  area. 


The  connection  between  different  parts 
of  downtown  can  be  emphasized  by  the  use 
of  tree  planting  on  major  streets,  such  as 
Queen,  Bay  and  Church,  and  by  picking  out 
features  which  would  be  recognized  from 
several  directions.  St.  James’  Cathedral  is 
an  excellent  example.  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  downtown  and  the  harbour  is  also 
proposed  to  be  recreated,  as  outlined  in 
“The  Core  of  the  Central  Waterfront”  plan. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  great  need  for 
improved  quality  of  development.  There  is 
a  need  for  relief  from  the  congestion  of 
massive  buildings  in  the  financial  core,  for 
relief  from  dull,  barren  parking  lots  in  all 
areas.  Street  facades  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  overhead  wires  should  be  eliminated 
and  the  clutter  of  poles,  signs,  trash  bas¬ 
kets,  newspaper  boxes,  telephones  booths 
and  the  other  bric-a-brac  that  make  up  our 
miscellaneous  street  furniture,  badly  needs 
re-designing  to  some  reasonable  standard 
of  order  and  attractiveness.  The  lead  given 
by  the  City  on  Yonge  Street  some  years 
ago  could  be  followed  with  great  profit 
throughout  downtown.  Good  housekeeping 
by  the  City,  cleaning  of  streets,  removal  of 
garbage,  prompt  maintenance  and  repair 
of  all  roads  and  fixtures,  could  also  be  a 
great  incentive  to  private  owners.  Neglect 
can  be  discouraging. 


Much  can  be  achieved  by  even  small  formal 
landscaping  in  connection  with  both  new  and 
existing  buildings. 


Whatever  assets  we  have,  such  as  fine, 
historic  buildings,  cathedrals,  towers  and 
terminal  features,  the  lakeshore,  and  the 
major  avenues,  should  be  enhanced  and 
made  the  most  of  so  that  they  can  add  di¬ 
versity,  interest  and  excitement  to  down¬ 
town.  The  area  is  not  well  endowed,  but 
much  can  be  done  if  there  is  a  consistent 
effort  on  many  fronts,  from  street  mainten¬ 
ance  to  major  new  projects. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  make 
downtown  more  interesting  and  beautiful, 
every  step  towards  the  realization  of  a 
concept  that  imprints  downtown  on  the 
public  mind  as  an  efficient  and  attractive 
centre,  will  help  make  it  more  appealing  to 
business  and  investors  as  well  as  increasing 
the  public  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  heart 
of  their  community. 


Greater  value  and  richness  can  be  given  to  historic  buildings  by  making  the  maximum  use  of  their  setting.  The  carefully  tended  green  space  in 
front  of  Osgoode  Hall,  with  Nathan  Phillips  Square  to  the  east,  is  an  example  of  this. 
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The  Financial  District 


UN  vERStTV  BAY  VONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


With  its  focus  at  the  intersection  of  King 
and  Bay  Streets,  the  financial  district  is  the 
very  heart  not  only  of  Downtown  Toronto 
but  of  the  city  itself.  Here,  along  the  can¬ 
yons  of  King,  Adelaide,  Richmond  and  Bay 
Streets,  on  the  broad  path  of  lower  Univer¬ 
sity  Avenue,  in  the  towers  that  are  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  corporate  wealth  and  influence,  are 
made  decisions  that  have  an  effect  on  much 
of  the  economy  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  essential  character  of  the  area  is  not 
one  of  notable  beauty,  but  rather  of  geo¬ 
metric  praticality.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  and  cross  each  other  in  a  survey¬ 
or’s  grid.  There  are  many  large  office  build¬ 
ings  and  there  are  many  small  old  build¬ 
ings,  with  a  patternless  interspersion  of 
parking  lots.  The  result  is  visually  chaotic, 
giving  most  streets  an  erratic,  gap-toothed 
appearance.  There  are  no  squares  or  public 
open  spaces,  no  fountains  or  plazas  or  sta¬ 
tues,  no  small  points  of  interest  or  beauty, 
to  give  the  area  cohesion  and  a  sense  of 
order.  There  are  few  historic  buildings  of 
character  and  charm,  and  the  district  has 
no  notable  focal  point. 


Yet  the  area  is  busy  and  economically 
healthy  and  has  seen  much  new  construc¬ 
tion  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Gradually, 
offices  have  taken  over  more  and  more  of 
the  land  devoted  to  retail  stores  and  to 
wholesale  and  manufacturing.  By  1980  it  is 
expected  that  office  space  in  the  financial 
district  will  have  grown  to  over  1 8  million 
square  feet,  an  increase  of  some  43  per 
cent,  and  that  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
will  have  declined  to  relative  insignificance. 
Shopping  will  shift  to  some  extent,  with 
specialty  and  service  outlets  appearing  more 
frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  financial 
district,  but  the  overall  figure  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  is  unlikely  to  increase  appreci¬ 
ably  unless  the  proposed  group  of  shops 
near  King  and  Bay  can  be  developed. 

To  accommodate  this  office  growth,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  main  core  will 
spread  outwards  from  the  present  centre, 


within  the  area  between  Queen  and  Front 
Streets,  westward  towards  University  Ave¬ 
nue  and  eastward  towards  Church  Street. 
Although  extended,  this  great  office  con¬ 
centration  will  remain  a  compact  one,  con¬ 
venient  for  pedestrians. 

In  1960  about  30  per  cent  of  the  prime 
office  area  south  of  Queen  Street  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  buildings,  large  and  small,  new 
and  old,  expected  to  last  beyond  1980.  An¬ 
other  55  per  cent  was  occupied  by  old  build¬ 
ings  which  could  make  way  for  new  devel¬ 
opment  at  any  time,  some  so  obsolete  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  demolished  in  any 
event  because  they  could  not  pay  their  way. 
The  remaining  15  per  cent  was  vacant, 
mostly  used  for  parking. 

By  1980  new  buildings  would  take  over 
30  per  cent,  old  buildings  would  still  oc¬ 
cupy  23  per  cent,  and  parking  lots  17  per 
cent,  sometimes  in  different  locations  than 
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GROWTH  IN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  BUSINESS  GROUPS— 1960  □ 
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GROWTH  IN  FLOOR  SPACE  BY  MAJOR  BUSINESS  GROUPS— 1960  H  1980 
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By  1980  the  financial  core,  with  its  related  business  services,  will  dominate  downtown  more  than  ever.  Development  will  concentrate  heavily  in 
this  prime  office  area. 


today.  Beyond  1980  new  buildings  would 
not  only  displace  old  ones  and  parking  lots, 
but  also  some  of  those  buildings  rated  as 
likely  to  last  until  then. 

At  the  very  high  density  permitted  under 
the  existing  zoning  by-law,  there  is  clearly 
more  than  ample  room  to  accommodate 
all  the  anticipated  development.  Equally 
clearly,  we  will  not  have  a  fully-developed 
financial  district  by  1980.  There  will  still 
be  a  mixture  of  large  new  buildings  stand¬ 
ing  singly  or  in  clusters —  tired  old  ones 
with  modest  street  facades  and  disreput¬ 
able  back-ends,  a  few  handsome  small 
buildings,  old  and  new,  and  indiscriminate 
parking  lots.  Even  the  best  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  design  concept  of  the  plan  will  not 
overcome  these  defects. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  floor 
space  of  all  buildings  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict  is  under  4.5  times  the  area  of  the 
land  they  occupy.  By  1980,  if  projections 
are  fully  realized,  this  will  have  risen  to 
just  over  6.  The  zoning  by-law  at  present 
permits  12  times  the  area  of  the  land,  so 


that  little  more  than  half  the  capacity  of 
the  zoning  would  be  used  —  in  other 
words,  if  all  buildings  were  built  as  large 
as  permitted,  only  about  half  the  land 
would  be  built  on,  the  other  half  being  left 
vacant. 

If  this  happened  it  would  create  a  hope¬ 
less  situation  for  any  attempt  to  make  the 
area  at  all  attractive.  There  would  be  va¬ 
cant  land  all  over  the  place  and  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  create  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  relationship  between  buildings.  For¬ 
tunately  the  real  situation  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  a  few  small  buildings  will  be  kept 
and  new  buildings  are  frequently  smaller 
than  the  maximum  permitted  (in  recent 
years  they  have  averaged  about  10,  not 
12,  times  the  area  of  the  lot).  But  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  land  available  and  land 
needed  for  development  is  still  serious. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  reduce 
the  density  at  which  development  is  per¬ 
mitted  so  that  a  building  could  be  built 
with  floor  space  around  7  or  8  times  the 
area  of  its  lot.  This  would  mean  that  by 


1980  a  substantial  part  of  the  area  would 
be  developed,  a  reasonable  margin  of  land 
remaining  for  real  estate  negotiation.  Such 
a  reduction  would  also  give  an  architect 
greater  flexibility  to  design  an  efficient  and 
attractive  building,  perhaps  with  some  open 
space  and  would  keep  the  concentration  of 
development  to  a  level  that  could  be  served 
efficiently  by  normal  services,  without  go¬ 
ing  into  expensive  special  arrangements 
such  as  the  suggested  long-term  grade 
separation  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 

This  figure,  however,  might  not  be  real¬ 
istic  for  the  financial  district.  If  floor  space 
is  reduced,  land  prices  should  go  down 
accordingly,  but  in  practice  they  do  not. 
Landowners  tend  to  ask  the  same  price, 
being  content  to  wait  for  the  market  to 
rise,  through  inflation  or  otherwise,  to  that 
level.  This  can  mean  a  slowdown  in  land 
sales  and  development  until  the  market 
adjusts  itself. 

The  suggested  solution  is  to  make  a  mod¬ 
erate  reduction  in  the  basic  density  permit¬ 
ted  and  then  provide  a  bonus  arrangement 
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CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  —  CHANGE  IN  BUILDING  DENSITY  — 

1960  H  -1980  ■  I960  m  -1980  ■ 


The  growth  of  downtown  will  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place.  The  core  will  grow  substantially 
but  other  parts  may  even  decline.  Zoning  should  reflect  the  anticipated  density  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  overall  development. 


Large  and  small,  old  and  new,  beautiful  and  ugly  buildings  jostle  one  another.  Parking  lots  are 
interspersed  haphazardly.  Billboards,  wiring,  street  signs  and  kiosks  add  to  the  confusion. 


so  that  it  could  be  increased  back  to  the 
present  figure  if  a  developer  were  carrying 
out  a  project  of  advantage  to  the  whole 
area.  Instead  of  12  times  the  area  of  the 
lot,  the  zoning  by-law  would  stipulate  9 
times,  a  figure  which  bears  reasonable  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  market.  But  the  bonus 
would  provide  that  where  the  developer 
created  public  open  space,  pedestrian  ways, 
buildings  with  ample  setbacks,  or  similar 
features  sought  in  the  financial  district,  the 
density  could  again  be  increased  up  to  12. 
This  would  cause  minimum  disturbance  to 
the  market  and  could  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  better  design.  It  would  also  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  encouraging  land  assembly  since  the 
features  which  would  earn  the  bonus  can 
best  be  created  on  good-sized  sites.  This  in 
itself  would  be  an  advantage  in  this  era  of 
large  buildings. 

In  the  matter  of  overall  appearance 
there  could  be  great  improvements,  many 
places  where  integration  had  been  achieved, 
character  emphasized  and  fine  new  features 
created  as  part  of  new  building  projects. 

The  development  proposed  by  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank  and  Cemp  Investments  is 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to  achieve  such 
advantages.  Standing  at  the  very  heart  of 


PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THE  CORE  OF 
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the  financial  district,  this  could  result  in  the 
creation  of  exactly  those  qualities  of  fine 
buildings  and  handsome  spaces,  containing 
features  such  as  sculpture  and  fountains, 
that  are  called  for  to  give  the  district  char¬ 
acter  and  identity.  If  combined  with  the 
future  creation  of  a  plaza  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  King  and  Bay,  flanked  by  a  fine 
new  building  on  Melinda  Street,  this  would 
transform  the  heart  of  the  financial  district, 
making  it  handsome  and  impressive  where 
it  is  now  well-nigh  invisible.  This  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  core,  leavening  the  entire  area  and 
stabilizing  its  centre. 

The  general  design  concept  has  already 
been  described  in  the  General  Plan  section 
of  the  report.  In  the  financial  district  infor¬ 
mal  development  within  the  blocks  would 
contrast  with  the  more  formal  spaces  of  the 
major  streets,  which  would  terminate  at  the 
perimeter  of  major  avenues.  Within  the 
block  space  must  be  found  for  courts,  pla¬ 
zas,  pedestrian  ways,  fountains,  sculpture, 
landscaping  and  features  of  all  sorts.  Build¬ 
ings  should  observe  the  axes  of  the  street 
grid  and  should  be  well  related  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  the  streets  and  spaces. 

To  illustrate  what  is  sought  a  sketch 
plan  of  development  of  the  entire  area 


could  be  made.  It  could  not  be  mandatory 
since  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  land 
will  be  assembled  and  what  development 
will  be  needed  at  any  one  spot,  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time  in  the  future.  A  review  proce¬ 
dure  should  be  established  under  which  a 
developer  could  discuss  the  development  of 
his  land  with  the  City  to  see  how  close  he 
could  come  to  the  objectives  expressed  in 
the  sketch  plan.  This  would  give  the  City 
the  chance  to  work  out  the  best  solution 
with  developers  and  ensure  that  such  essen¬ 
tial  features  as  pedestrian  ways  were  achiev¬ 
ed.  These  and  other  features  called  for  in 
the  sketch  plan  would  merit  a  bonus  for  the 
developer.  A  further  incentive  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  waiving  taxes  on  all  land  that  was 
made  available  to  the  public  in  plazas, 
courts  or  pedestrian  ways. 

To  help  improve  the  appearance  of  blocks 
which  still  have  a  substantial  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  parking,  it  is  proposed  that  all  parking 
lots  be  landscaped  to  a  reasonable  minimum 
standard.  The  most  attractive  parking  is  un¬ 
derground,  out  of  sight;  next  is  in  a  well  de¬ 
signed  garage,  and  most  objectionable  is  the 
surface  lot.  Yet  the  surface  lot  at  present 
enjoys  advantages  over  the  others  through 
being  charged  only  a  10  per  cent  business 
tax,  as  against  25  per  cent.  It  would  be  de- 


Arcades,  courts  and  landscaped  plazas  would 
provide  much-needed  space  and  welcome  di¬ 
versity.  Developers  could  be  encouraged  to 
provide  these  by  the  offer  of  a  bonus  in  floor 
space  as  compensation,  and  possibly  by  tax 
relief. 


HE  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT 


The  core  of  the  financial  district  should  be  identified  by  a  fine  plaza  at  King  and  Bay,  a  handsome  space  within  the  massive  group  of  office  build¬ 
ings.  By  progressive  stages  the  surrounding  area  could  be  transformed  into  a  related  group  of  buildings,  streets  and  walkways.  Putting  traffic 
below  ground  would  ultimately  make  it  possible  to  landscape  all  the  surface. 
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sirable  to  change  this  situation  to  encourage 
better  garage  building.  Perhaps  under¬ 
ground  garages  could  be  exempted  alto¬ 
gether  while  those  above  ground,  and  park¬ 
ing  lots,  paid  the  full  25  per  cent  tax. 

The  attractive  treatment  of  the  streets 
themselves  is  essential  to  complement  the 
development  within  the  blocks.  Overhead 
wiring  can  be  removed,  roadways  repaired 
and  maintained,  street  furniture  carefully 
designed  and  controlled,  attractive  lighting 
provided  and  trees  planted  where  appropri¬ 
ate.  This  has  been  outlined  in  the  General 


EXAMPLE  OF  SKETCH  DESIGN 


Endless  streets,  with  their  overhead  wires  and 
unrelated  collection  of  signs,  poles,  cans  and 
fixtures,  look  confused  and  uninspiring. 


Cleaning  up  the  street  would  help  its  appear¬ 
ance,  while  the  creation  of  a  strong  terminal 
feature  would  limit  and  define  the  space. 


Should  traffic  eventually  go  into  tunnels  the 
streets  could  become  handsome  promenades. 
People  could  enjoy  them  rather  than  be 
crowded  on  the  sidewalks.  At  peak  hours 
they  would  fill  the  major  streets. 


Each  new  development  should  be  reviewed  to  see  how  far  it  can  help  implement  the  plan,  by 
creating  walkways  and  plazas  and  enhancing  the  streets  and  its  surroundings.  A  sketch  design 
showing  what  might  be  achieved  could  be  a  guide  in  this  review.  It  should  be  flexible,  without 
binding  legal  status,  and  be  adapted  as  downtown  develops. 


Plan  chapter,  together  with  proposals  for 
street  reorganization,  pedestrian  ways  and 
sidewalk  widenings. 

The  greatest  transformation  in  the  long 
run  would  be  wrought  if  the  suggested 
grade  separation  of  pedestrians  and  vehi¬ 
cles  were  carried  out.  If,  for  example,  the 
surface  became  entirely  a  pedestrian  level 
there  would  be  tremendous  scope  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  streets  attractive  and  interesting,  full 
of  features  that  would  enhance  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  entire  financial  district. 
It  would  be  the  most  distinctive,  exciting 
and  attractive  area  of  all  Toronto,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  If  this  prospect  can¬ 
not  be  realized,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
City  to  buy  additional  land  to  ensure  that 
adequate  public  space  is  available. 

Whatever  plans  are  carried  out,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  retain  fine  old 
buildings  and  integrate  them  with  the  new 


development.  They  will  add  character  and 
charm,  interest  and  a  sense  of  history, 
symbolizing  Toronto’s  past  and  the  fact 
that  downtown  is  constantly  growing  and 
changing.  This  should  not  be  an  indiscrim¬ 
inate  attempt  to  keep  any  building  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  old  but  a  selection  of  those  fine 
old  buildings  with  significance  to  down¬ 
town.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  but  the 
following  can  be  mentioned  in  the  financial 
district:  The  Toronto  Club  and  the  National 
Club,  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  head 
offices  at  King  and  Bay,  the  Bank  of  Mon¬ 
treal  at  Yonge  and  Front,  the  office  build¬ 
ings  at  13-15  Wellington  Street  West,  31- 
33  Scott  Street  and  No.  10  Toronto  Street. 
At  one  time  the  whole  of  Toronto  Street, 
the  old  financial  centre  of  downtown,  was 
one  of  the  most  handsome,  best  composed 
streets  in  the  city,  but  it  is  now  gone,  and 
only  No.  10  remains  as  a  single,  fine  facade. 
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The  landscaping  of  parking  lots  would  go  far  towards  improving  the  appearance  of  the  area. 
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Yonge  Street 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 


UNIVERSITY  BAY  YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION,  1900 


UN'VERSity  bay  yonge  church  jarviS 


The  distribution  of  shopping  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Specialty 
shopping  has  moved  to  Bloor  Street  and  the 
King  Street  shops  have  mostly  been  displaced 
by  offices. 


With  its  bright  shop  windows,  its  restau¬ 
rants,  theatres  and  taverns,  its  specialty 
stores  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  through  the  day  and  night 
hours,  Yonge  Street  is  the  lively  centre  of 
Downtown  Toronto.  It  is  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  place,  the  heart  of  entertainment  and, 
by  reason  of  a  military  surveyor’s  decision 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  main  artery 
of  traffic  to  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Its  18th  Century  narrowness  does,  in 
fact,  give  it  a  special  character,  creating 
undesirable  congestion  but  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  an  intimacy  for  the  pedestrian  that 
a  wider  street  would  not  have. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a 
large  concentration  of  shopping  south  of 
Queen  Street  on  Yonge,  extending  on  to 
King  and  other  adjoining  streets.  But  with 
the  growth  of  offices  below  Queen,  the 
spread  of  houses  and  shopping  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  street  has  altered  in  character. 

Its  focal  point  remains  the  crossroads  of 
Queen  and  Yonge,  site  of  the  giant  depart¬ 
ment  stores  serving  the  entire  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  beyond.  These  can  be  expected 
to  expand  and  adapt  themselves  to  changes 


in  the  market  they  serve.  Alongside  them 
are  the  dozens  of  small  shops  that  have 
for  so  long  lined  both  sides  of  the  street. 
These  are  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  downtown  working  population  for  their 
trade. 

At  one  time  the  main  specialty  shopping 
centre  for  Toronto  was  on  Yonge  and  King 
Streets.  But  no  suitable  new  downtown  lo¬ 
cation  was  found  for  them  when  they  were 
squeezed  out  by  offices,  banks,  airline  of¬ 
fices,  ticket  agencies  and  the  like,  so  that 
since  the  war  a  major  new  concentration  of 
specialty  shops  has  grown  up  around  Bloor 
and  Yonge.  The  small  shops  now  in  down¬ 
town  still  serve  the  Metropolitan  area  to 
some  extent,  especially  those  on  Yonge 
Street,  but  their  major,  and  expanding, 
market  is  the  thousands  who  come  down¬ 
town  for  business. 

There  is  still  a  place  for  specialty  shop¬ 
ping  in  downtown,  if  a  suitable  location 
can  be  found  and  an  attractive  develop¬ 
ment  carried  out.  The  proposed  new  shop¬ 
ping  centre  south-west  of  King  and  Bay 
may  capitalize  on  this,  and  limited  provi¬ 
sion  may  be  made  on  the  south  side  of 
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Merchants  and  owners  might  collaborate  with  the  City  in  giving  Yonge  Street  a  facelift.  A 
unified,  attractive  appearance  would  impress  shoppers  and  stimulate  business.  Tax  incentives 
would  encourage  owners  to  carry  out  an  agreed  design. 
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The  shopping  focus  of  Toronto  is  the  intersection  of  Queen  and  Yonge.  This  important  cross¬ 
roads  should  be  distinguished  in  a  dramatic  way.  A  gay,  elegant  arch  might  be  erected  over  it. 
This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Yonge  Street,  the  lively  centre  of  shopping  and 
entertainment,  and  could  become  its  symbol.  It  would  greatly  enrich  the  appearance  of  both. 


Queen  Street  opposite  the  new  City  Hall. 
But  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  lies  in  any 
redevelopment  of  the  extensive  T.  Eaton 
Co.  Ltd.,  properties  between  Yonge  and 
Bay,  north  of  Queen.  As  a  well-designed 
project  this  could  have  the  great  merit  of 
building  onto  what  is  already  the  great 
downtown  shopping  centre. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  post-war 
trend  to  services  such  as  ticket  agencies, 
airline  offices  and  trade  missions,  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  Yonge  Street  south  of  Queen, 
though  at  a  slower  rate.  The  east  side  of 
the  street,  from  Gerrard  to  Richmond,  has 
already  taken  on  the  distinctive  character 
of  an  entertainment  strip  and  this  should 
expand  as  population  grows,  crowding  the 
retail  stores  for  space  and  attention,  spill¬ 
ing  over  onto  the  adjoining  streets. 

While  it  is  busy,  prosperous  and  excit¬ 
ing,  Yonge  Street  also  has  its  problems.  A 
large  number  of  its  buildings  are  old  and, 
though  often  well  fixed  up,  they  are  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  jumble,  bearing  little  relationship 
to  one  another,  except  in  general  height  of 
facade.  Congestion  on  the  street  is  severe 
both  for  cars  and  pedestrians. 

Any  rebuilding  on  Yonge  Street  should 
concentrate  on  shopping  on  the  west  side 
and  entertainment  and  shopping  on  the  east 
side,  especially  north  of  Queen,  since  these 
are  the  important  functions  of  the  street. 
A  continuous  frontage  should  be  maintain¬ 
ed  without  large  gaps  or  conflicting  uses, 
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The  indiscriminate  clutter  of  wires,  poles,  advertising,  street  signs,  cans,  boxes,  booths  and  fixtures  that  once  graced  Yonge  Street  was  swept  away 
at  the  time  the  subway  was  built,  and  the  City  ensured  that  great  improvements  were  made  when  the  road  was  reconstructed.  This  example  could 
well  be  used  as  a  guide  in  improving  streets  throughout  the  downtown  core. 


as  these  would  detract  from  its  value  for 
shopping. 

In  most  stores  shopping  takes  place  only 
at  street  level,  where  the  customers  are, 
though  there  may  be  hairdressers  or  similar 
services  above.  In  some  new  buildings,  of¬ 
fices  may  be  put  above  the  stores  but,  if 
so,  tall  facades  should  be  avoided  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  street  from  being  turned  into  a 
canyon.  Yonge  Street  should  have  a  gay, 
light  aspect.  If  large  offices  are  to  be  built 
above  stores,  developers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  build  them  as  towers,  spaced  well 
apart  to  permit  ample  light  through  to  the 
street.  The  stores  would  be  in  a  low  podium 
which  would  maintain  the  continuous  shop¬ 
ping  frontage. 

It  would  be  nice  to  close  portions  of 
Yonge  Street  to  vehicular  traffic,  turning 
them  into  pedestrian  malls  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  shoppers.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  other  streets  conveniently  available 
to  take  the  traffic,  and  most  stores  rely  on 
Yonge  Street  for  servicing,  many  of  them 
having  no  rear  lane.  It  must  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  entertainment  business  might 
suffer  if  the  street  were  closed. 

As  an  experiment,  the  blocks  between 
Queen  and  Dundas  might  be  closed  during 
the  mid-day  hours  when  there  are  the  few¬ 
est  cars  and  the  most  shoppers.  This  would 
overcome  most  of  the  problems  posed  by 
the  closing,  but  such  an  intermittent  meas¬ 
ure  would  not  allow  the  building  of  a  gay, 
attractive,  pedestrian  mall.  However,  it 
should  be  worthwhile  as  an  experiment. 

The  fundamental  long-term  alternative  is 
to  put  pedestrians  and  vehicles  on  different 
levels,  one  above  the  other.  The  Yonge 
Street  subway  makes  it  impossible  to  go 
below  ground,  so  the  only  way  would  be 
to  raise  the  pedestrian  to  an  upper  level. 
This  could  only  be  done  where  large  areas 
could  be  redeveloped  at  one  time,  since 


stores  are  dependent  on  pedestrians,  and 
pedestrians  cannot  be  expected  to  climb  up 
and  down  between  stores,  even  if  it  could 
be  arranged  in  the  very  limited  space  avail¬ 
able.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve,  especially  in  view  of  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  ownerships  and  such  operating  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  distance  to  the  upper  level  from 
the  subway  that  delivers  most  people  into 
downtown. 

Some  immediate  relief  might  be  provided 
by  the  widening  of  the  sidewalks,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  capacity  of  the  road¬ 
way.  The  lower  part  of  Yonge  Street  is, 
after  all,  primarily  a  pedestrian  way.  Should 
Eaton’s  redevelop  their  property,  relief 
could  also  be  obtained  by  opening  new 
pedestrian  routes.  More  people  would  be 
drawn  but  more  space  could  be  provided 
for  them. 

The  appearance  of  Yonge  Street  is  most 
important.  As  a  shopping  and  entertain¬ 
ment  centre  it  must  be  gay  and  good  look¬ 
ing,  attractive  to  the  people  who  will  use  it. 
The  liveliness  of  the  facades,  many  of  them 
handsomely  re-built  in  recent  years,  should 
be  maintained  and  improved,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  they  all  fitted  into 
an  overall  scheme  instead  of  completely 
disregarding  their  neighbours.  This  would 
give  the  whole  of  Yonge  Street  a  design 
and  an  identity  which  would  be  visible  to 
the  public  and  thereby  make  them  more 
conscious  of  its  attractions. 

The  City  made  a  valuable  contribution 
in  improving  the  street  when  it  was  rebuilt 
after  the  subway  was  completed.  An  effort 
should  also  be  made  to  improve  the  store 
fronts  themselves  and  with  this  in  mind  a 
joint  study  could  be  made  by  the  City,  the 
property  owners  and  merchants.  The  result 
might  be  an  agreement  for  a  broad  design 
framework  for  each  block,  within  which  in¬ 
dividual  stores  would  still  have  room  for 


diversity.  Owners  might  agree  on  continu¬ 
ous  canopies  or  other  unifying  features.  In 
an  extreme  case  a  glass-enclosed  arcade 
might  be  built  over  the  sidewalk,  allowing 
individual  stores  to  open  directly  onto  it, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  some  enclosed 
shopping  plazas.  The  carrying  out  of  any 
agreed  scheme  might  well  be  encouraged 
if  the  City  were  able  to  defer  taxing  the 
improvements  for  three  or  four  years  after 
the  work  was  carried  out. 

As  a  climax  to  the  street,  a  symbol  of 
its  focal  point,  it  would  be  most  fitting  and 
effective  to  have  a  gay,  elegant  structure 
erected  over  the  Queen  Street  intersection. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem  because  of  the  var¬ 
ied  surroundings,  and  there  is  little  room 
to  do  it,  but  a  skillful  design  could  be  a 
compelling  means  of  emphasizing  a  most 
important  focus  and  adding  interest  and 
charm  to  downtown. 

Yonge  Street  is  primarily  a  shopping  and 
entertainment  street  north  of  King.  If  rebuild¬ 
ing  takes  place  the  continuous  shopping  front¬ 
age  should  be  maintained.  If  office  buildings 
are  to  be  built  they  might  be  in  the  form  of 
slabs  above  a  low  podium  containing  the 
shops.  The  slabs  should  be  spaced  well  apart 
to  keep  Yonge  Street  from  becoming  a  dark 
canyon,  and  developers  might  be  offered  a 
bonus  in  floor  space  to  encourage  this. 


City  Hall  and  Square 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 


UN  vENSiTY  0AY  YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


The  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will  have 
a  powerful  impact  on  Downtown  Toronto. 
For  the  first  time  downtown  will  have  an 
impressive  public  centre.  The  City  Hall  it¬ 
self  will  be  a  monumental  landmark,  and 
the  integration  of  the  new  square  with  the 
grounds  of  Osgoode  Hall  and  the  new 
Court  House  will  create  an  extensive  open 
area,  attractively  landscaped,  for  public  use. 

But  the  full  benefit  of  the  development 
can  only  be  achieved  if  it  is  made  part  of  a 
broader  concept,  a  complete  design  taking 
in  the  entire  surrounding  area.  The  concept 
proposed  calls  for  the  extensive  open  space 
to  be  bounded  by  a  perimeter  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  carefully  related  to  one  another  and 
to  the  space. 

Already  the  old  City  Hall,  the  Provincial 
building  between  York  and  University,  the 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Canada  Life  build¬ 
ing  fit  into  this  concept.  The  new  Court 
House  will  carry  it  a  step  further.  Against 
this  perimeter,  the  new  City  Hall  will  stand 
out  sharply,  with  its  podium  lower  than  the 
other  buildings  and  its  towers  soaring  dra¬ 
matically  above.  The  effect  will  be  greatly 
enriched  by  the  strong  distinctive  and  his¬ 
toric  character  of  Osgoode  Hall  and  the  old 
City  Hall. 

The  great  gap  in  this  composition  is  the 


south  side  of  Queen  Street  opposite  the 
Square.  Between  Bay  and  York  there  is  a 
motley  assortment  of  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  theatres,  many  housed  in  old 
buildings  which  were  not  too  well  built  in 
the  first  place.  To  ensure  that  this  gap  is 
filled,  that  a  building  is  built  which  will 
fit  in  with  the  overall  concept,  the  City 
proposes  to  acquire  the  land  and  stipulate 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  When  this  building  is  erected,  the 
essential  concept  of  the  City  Hall  and 
Square  will  be  complete. 

This  procedure,  where  the  City  assembles 
a  site  to  ensure  that  the  form  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  it  wants  is  carried  out,  is  rarely  used. 
It  is  a  drastic  departure  from  the  normal 
operation  of  the  market  where  land  is 
bought  and  sold  freely  and  the  City  has 
only  a  limited  role  in  regulating  the  develop¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  cases  like  this  where 
it  is  fully  warranted. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  this  same  procedure  in  other  cases  also, 
where  a  specific  redevelopment  project  is 
called  for  by  the  City  and  it  cannot  be 


achieved  in  the  normal  way.  Each  instance 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  to  ensure 
that  the  public  need  is  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  City’s  action. 

An  alternative  that  might  be  used  would 
be  for  the  City  to  enforce  the  pooling  of 
ownership  of  the  lands  required  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  assuming  it  could  get  the  Province  to 
authorize  such  action.  This  would  mean  that 
what  had  once  been  several  separate  lots 
would  become  one  assembled  site,  jointly 
owned  but  still  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
owners.  This  would  achieve  the  essential 
purpose  of  making  the  project  possible, 
would  interfere  less  with  the  owners,  and 
also  relieve  the  City  of  getting  financially 
involved.  But  it  is  very  complicated  and  less 
certain  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

North  of  the  new  City  Hall  the  City 
has  to  reserve  space  for  an  Annex  to  be 
built  some  time  in  the  future.  Originally 
it  was  intended  to  build  the  City  Hall  so 
that  it  could  be  expanded  when  the  need 
arose,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impractical 
so  provision  is  being  made  for  an  Annex 
instead.  There  are  also  several  sites  which 


The  City  Hall  and  Square  is  the  centre  of  a  larger  group,  taking  in  the  old  City  Hall  on  the 
east  and  extending  westward  past  Osgoode  Hall  to  University  Avenue.  The  new  Court  House 
will  add  to  the  group.  Torontonians  and  visitors  alike  will  be  able  to  appreciate  these  fine 
buildings  while  strolling  through  the  series  of  attractive  squares  and  courts.  A  processional 
route  across  the  Square  reaches  University  Avenue  by  a  mall  between  Osgoode  Hall  and  the 
Court  House. 
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Chinatown  is  a  colourful  centre  north  of  the 
new  City  Hall.  It  is  likely  to  be  displaced  by 
offices  and  might  best  be  relocated  adjoining 
The  Village. 


Trinity  Church  could  be  made  a  feature  of 
any  redevelopment  of  Eaton’s  holdings. 


would  serve  for  new  public  buildings  or 
prestige  offices.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
development  would  be  very  rapid,  but  over 
a  period  of  20  years  several  new  buildings 
could  be  erected.  The  City  has  special  by¬ 
laws  to  ensure  that  they  would  fit  in  reason¬ 
ably  well  with  the  City  Hall  and  Square. 

But  this  is  also  the  site  of  Chinatown,  and 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  preserved, 
even  enlarged,  as  a  most  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  downtown.  Chinatown, 
of  course,  is  changing.  Whereas  at  one  time 
Elizabeth  Street  housed  a  large  population 
as  well  as  the  shopping  centre,  today  there 
are  fewer  than  two  hundred  people  living 
in  the  area.  A  large  part  of  the  shopping 
centre  has  moved  to  Dundas  Street,  a  quite 
unsympathetic  setting  that  offers  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  developing  a  distinctive  charm  and 
character. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  it  can  be 
expected  that  Chinatown  will  be  gradually 
displaced  by  office  buildings,  and  this  would 


be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  City  Hall  and 
Square.  There  could  even  be  a  City  re¬ 
development  project  to  ensure  good  devel¬ 
opment.  To  preserve  Chinatown  would  take 
a  special  effort,  perhaps  a  virtual  prohibition 
of  new  office  buildings,  a  very  difficult  and 
unattractive  prospect.  To  attempt  to  house 
it  in  new  office  buildings  would  mean  that 
only  a  few  of  the  more  successful  businesses 
would  survive,  and  none  of  the  character  of 
Chinatown.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  would 
be  to  encourage  and  assist  it  to  reestablish 
in  another  location.  The  vicinity  of  The  Vil¬ 
lage,  near  Bay  and  Gerrard,  might  be  suit¬ 
able.  A  scheme  of  this  sort  is  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  Bay  Street,  from  Dundas  to 
College. 

East  of  the  new  City  Hall,  across  Bay 
Street,  are  the  extensive  holdings  of  the  T. 
Eaton  Co.  Ltd.  They  do  not  form  part  of  the 
perimeter  of  the  Square  but  enjoy  an  out¬ 
look  onto  it,  and  form  an  important  part  of 
the  background  of  the  City  Hall. 


Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  re¬ 
development,  the  land  being  already  assem¬ 
bled  and  several  of  the  buildings  quite  old. 
The  Bay  Street  side  of  the  holdings  would  be 
suitable  for  prestige  offices,  while  the  Yonge 
Street  side  would  lend  itself  to  shopping 
and  entertainment.  An  attractive  project 
would  be  an  enormous  asset  to  the  city.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  City  Hall  and  Square  area, 
it  would  bring  about  a  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  of  that  whole  large  sector  west  of  Yonge 
and  north  of  Queen.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  a  fine  design  is  devel¬ 
oped.  While  this  is  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
private  owners  and  developers,  it  has  great 
public  importance.  The  City  might  well  col¬ 
laborate,  through  street  closings,  providing 
services,  and  other  measures  to  help  achieve 
the  best  results.  It  would  be  a  happy  touch 
if  the  interesting  little  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  now  immersed  amongEaton’s  ware¬ 
houses,  were  given  a  fine  new  setting  as  a 
pleasant  feature  of  any  redevelopment  plan. 


ONCEPT  OF  CITY  HALL  AND  SQUARE  AREA  LOCATION  OF  CHINATOWN 


EATON’S  HOLDINGS 
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University  Avenue 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 


UNIVERSITY  8AY  VONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


University  Avenue  is  the  great  monumen¬ 
tal  entry  to  downtown,  its  western  peri¬ 
meter,  the  one  truly  impressive  avenue  that 
Toronto  possesses.  From  its  beginnings  at 
Queen’s  Park  it  extends  southward  past  the 
concentration  of  hospitals  and  then,  with 
an  inter-mixture  of  private  clubs,  moves 
through  a  row  of  corporation  head  offices. 


At  Queen  Street  it  flanks  Osgoode  Hall  and 
the  new  City  Hall  and  Square  area,  and  be¬ 
low  touches  the  western  edge  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  district.  South  of  King  Street  it  moves 
through  a  somewhat  nondescript  collection 
of  old  buildings  and  terminates  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  connection  with  Front  and  York 
Streets. 

It  can  be  expected  that  University  Ave¬ 
nue  will  continue  to  develop  along  its  pres¬ 
ent  lines,  with  infilling  of  available  sites 
north  of  Queen  Street,  and  extensive  re¬ 
development  of  the  older  properties  south  of 


Queen.  All  properties  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
excellent  road  accessibility  and  soon  will 
also  be  served  by  subway. 

University  Avenue  was  created  under  a 
1928  plan  which  set  out  to  establish  a  grand 
avenue  along  European  lines.  Regulations 
were  drafted  to  control  height  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  provided  that  every  new  building 
would  be  scrutinized  by  a  committee  before 
the  City  issued  a  permit.  The  hope  that  this 
would  result  in  unified,  continuous  facades 
has  obviously  not  been  realized.  The  typical 
form  of  construction  has  changed  to  the  in- 


In  1928  University  Avenue  was  planned  as  a  grand  avenue.  Impressive  buildings  with  uniform 
facades  were  proposed  on  either  side  and  a  by-law  was  adopted  to  try  to  achieve  this.  But  instead 
we  have  a  variety  of  independent  buildings  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  It  would  be  better  to 
recognize  this  trend  to  independent  buildings  and  amend  the  by-law  accordingly,  encouraging 
owners  to  provide  space  and  landscaping  around  their  buildings.  The  essential  unity  of  the  avenue 
could  best  be  emphasized  by  lines  of  trees,  as  was  proposed  in  1928. 
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dependent,  free-standing  building,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  amend  the  regulations  to 
accept  this,  encouraging  landscaping  and 
space  between  buildings. 

Other  parts  of  the  regulations  could  well 
be  retained,  such  as  the  limitations  on  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  on  the  size  of  signs.  The 
review  of  individual  applications  could  be 
used  to  help  ensure  compliance  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  street.  Positive  encourage¬ 
ment  could  be  given  by  providing  relief 
from  taxes  on  landscaped  areas,  or  density 
bonuses  allowing  larger  buildings  where  the 
developer  provided  space  and  landscaping. 
The  regulations  should  be  extended  to  take 
in  the  south  side  of  Front  Street,  opposite 
University  Avenue,  and  amended  to  allow 
restaurants  south  of  Queen  Street. 

The  Avenue  itself  could  be  improved  in 
several  ways.  First,  its  unity  as  an  avenue 
should  be  emphasized.  The  centre  boulevard 
will  be  rebuilt  to  an  elaborate  design  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  whose  road  this  is, 
when  the  subway  is  finished.  But  this  will 
not  give  sufficient  emphasis  or  cohesion  to 
the  Avenue.  Continuous  lines  of  trees  should 
be  planted  down  either  side,  all  the  way 
from  Queen’s  Park  to  Front  Street,  and  the 
individual  properties  should  be  encouraged 
to  add  as  much  landscaping  as  is  practicable. 

In  addition,  University  Avenue  should 
have  suitably  attractive  street  lighting,  which 
would  also  carry  through  on  Front  Street  to 
Jarvis,  and  up  Jarvis  to  its  northern  end. 
Property  owners  on  these  three  perimeter 
streets  should  also  be  encouraged  to  flood- 


The  broad  sweep  of  University  Avenue  as 
seen  from  the  south.  This  is  Toronto’s  prime 
site  for  prestige  offices  and  it  still  has  space 
for  new  buildings.  The  Parliament  Buildings 
form  an  impressive  northern  terminal:  a  coun¬ 
terpart  is  needed  at  the  southern  end. 
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TREE  PLANTING  AND  PROJECTS 


UNIVERSITY 


BAY 


A  tree-lined  walk  connecting  the  Art  Gallery 
on  Dundas  Street  to  University  Avenue  would 
be  attractive  and  would  make  the  public  more 
conscious  of  the  Gallery. 


light  their  properties. 

As  the  residents  of  Toronto  drive  south 
on  the  avenue,  past  the  intersection  of  Dun¬ 
das  Street,  few  of  them  realize  that  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Art  Gallery  is  only  a  short  distance  to 
the  west.  It  lies  relatively  isolated  in  Grange 
Park,  on  the  south  side  of  Dundas,  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  unknown  to  many.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  its  advantage,  and  a  handsome 
addition  to  University  Avenue,  to  create  a 
link  between  the  two.  To  do  this,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  Dundas  Street,  west  of  University 
Avenue,  be  widened  on  the  south  side  to  line 
up  with  the  south  side  of  Dundas  east  of 
University,  and  that  the  widening  be  land¬ 
scaped  with  a  double  row  of  trees  with  a 
pedestrian  walk  between,  leading  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue  to  Grange  Park  and  the  Art 
Gallery. 

The  south-west  corner  of  University  and 
Dundas  is  now  occupied  by  an  old  Provincial 
Government  building  which  will  probably 
be  redundant  when  the  new  buildings  east 
of  Queen’s  Park  are  completed.  The  site 
will  then  be  available  for  redevelopment, 
and  at  that  time  the  City  should  get  a  strip 
on  Dundas  Street.  The  next  block  west  is 
occupied  by  a  City  parking  lot.  Between  the 
parking  lot  and  Grange  Park  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  acquire  private  property  to 
complete  the  project. Pedestrians  would  then 
enjoy  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  subway  to 
the  Art  Gallery. 

Starting  from  Queen’s  Park  the  continu¬ 
ous  sweep  of  University  Avenue  should  be 
enlivened  by  the  major  features  that  mark 
its  progress.  At  Dundas  Street  would  be 
the  modest  link  to  the  Art  Gallery.  South 
to  Queen,  the  impressive  flankage  of  the 
Court  House,  Osgoode  Hall  and  the  City 
Hall  and  Square  complex  would  provide  a 
strong  link  to  the  heart  of  downtown.  At 
the  southern  end  a  strong  terminus  is  needed 
which  would  also  lead  round  into  Front 
Street,  linking  these  main  arteries. 

West  of  Simcoe  terminal  features  are 
called  for  on  the  major  east-west  streets 
between  Queen  and  Front.  Because  they  all 
run  straight  for  some  distance  the  best  way 
to  achieve  this  would  be  to  build  new  build¬ 
ings  straddling  the  streets,  leaving  an  ample 
roadway  tunnel  beneath.  The  City  could 
encourage  this,  perhaps  even  assembling  the 
land  where  particularly  important.  Not  only 
would  the  east-west  streets  be  enhanced,  the 
role  of  University  Avenue  as  a  perimeter 
artery  would  also  be  strengthened  by  this 
means. 


To-day  the  southern  terminal  of  University  Avenue  is  ugly.  The  sketch  illustrates  how  an  impressive  building  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  could  be 
made  part  of  a  square,  providing  an  impressive  connection  between  University  Avenue  and  Front  Street.  The  Royal  York  Hotel  forms  the  south 
side  of  the  square. 
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Bay  Street,  from  Dundas  to  College 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 


UN'vERS'ty 

V-/ 


YQNGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


The  area  adjoining  Bay  Street,  from  Dundas 
to  College,  is  one  without  particular  defini¬ 
tion.  In  general,  it  has  relatively  small  build¬ 
ings,  many  parking  lots  and  other  spaces 
scattered  about  in  an  indiscriminate  way.  It 
still  retains  some  of  the  original  houses,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  converted  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  professional  use.  It  has  auto¬ 
mobile  dealerships,  service  stations,  business 
services,  small  industries,  and  a  number  of 
specialty  retailers  such  as  tailors,  furriers, 
imported  furniture  dealers,  antique  shops 
and  boutiques. 

On  and  around  Elm,  Bay  and  Gerrard  are 
several  good  restaurants,  mostly  European 
in  character,  and  closeby  is  Chinatown. 

The  three  largest  features  around  the 
area  are  The  Village,  centred  at  Gerrard 
and  Bay,  the  Ford  Hotel,  at  Dundas  and 
Bay,  one  of  the  city’s  largest,  and  the  Bus 
Terminal  at  Bay  and  Edward  Streets.  The 
western  extremity  of  the  huge  Eaton’s  Col¬ 


lege  Street  property  and  three  large  office 
buildings  at  Bay  and  College  mark  the 
area’s  northern  end. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  will  be  any  strong  demand  for 
commercial  development  in  this  area.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  possibility  of  large  office  build¬ 
ings  in  the  next  few  years  is  very  slight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  area  is  well  suited  to  the 
types  of  businesses  that  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  there  and  they  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  a  good  place  for  automobile  dealer¬ 
ships  —  many  important  ones  being  located 
along  Bay  from  Dundas  north.  In  fact,  the 
only  recent  buildings  on  Bay  Street  have 
been  automobile  services. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  bus  station 
will  ultimately  be  moved  if  the  proposed 
transportation  terminal  is  built.  It  also  seems 
likely  that  the  great  hospital  complex  on 
University  Avenue  will  expand  slightly  as 
additional  research  and  ancillary  buildings 
are  required.  There  is  a  case  for  establishing 
a  small  convalescent  hospital  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  main  treatment  hospitals.  It 
should  be  close  enough  to  be  convenient  for 
doctors,  staff  and  patients.  It  would  require 
a  sizeable  site,  though  smaller  than  the  other 
hospitals.  It  is  hoped  that  in  any  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  this  area,  Laughlen  Lodge  on  Elm 
at  Elizabeth  Street,  could  be  featured  as  a 
fine  old  building  which  could  add  interest 


to  the  area. 

The  section  of  greatest  significance  is  prob¬ 
ably  The  Village.  This  fascinating  grouping 
of  small  shops,  tea  houses,  restaurants,  stu¬ 
dios  and  art  dealers  sprang  up  many  years 
ago  as  an  artists’  colony,  and  although  for 
a  while  it  languished,  it  has  regained  much 
of  its  old  vigour  and  colour  and  has  spread 
across  Bay  Street  along  Gerrard  to  Yonge. 

The  Village  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  possible  means  to  retain  its  character 
and  position,  and  to  expand.  As  a  positive 
way  of  doing  this,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
be  extended  south  from  Gerrard,  between 
Yonge  and  Bay,  to  Elm  Street,  to  join  up 
with  the  group  of  clubs  and  restaurants  con¬ 
centrated  there. 

Here  a  most  attractive  new  Village  centre 
could  be  developed  by  creating  a  pedestrian 
mall,  flanked  by  new  and  old  buildings,  con¬ 
necting  Gerrard  and  Elm  Streets.  Possibly 
this  could  also  accommodate  the  restau¬ 
rants  and  stores  of  Chinatown,  should  it  be 
agreed  to  relocate  them.  The  linking  to¬ 
gether  of  these  three  elements  —  The  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  continental  restaurants  of  Elm 
Street  and  the  establishments  from  China¬ 
town  —  would  create  a  centre  of  vivid  in¬ 
terest  for  resident  and  visitor  alike. 

Any  such  re-arrangement  would  require 
the  co-operation  of  property  owners,  busi¬ 
ness  proprietors  and  the  City.  Investors 
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A  Village  extension,  between  Bay  and  Yonge, 
could  link  up  with  Elm  Street  and  the  restau¬ 
rants  there. 


might  also  be  invited  to  participate.  The  City 
itself  could  help  through  re-alignment  of 
streets  and  the  installation  of  street  lighting, 
signs,  canopies,  paving  and  street  decora¬ 
tion  to  fit  in  with  the  character  of  The  Vil¬ 
lage.  It  might  also  be  necessary  to  protect 
it  through  appropriate  zoning. 

While  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
area  is  likely  to  be  mixed,  with  small  or 
moderate-sized  buildings  and  a  substantial 


amount  of  space,  mostly  for  cars,  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  to  improve  its  appear¬ 
ance,  recognizing  this  general  character. 
Landscaping  should  be  encouraged,  and 
large  buildings  on  small  properties  should 
be  discouraged.  To  do  so,  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  the  permitted  density  to  a  figure 
which,  although  still  well  in  excess  of  any 
expected  demand,  would  ensure  that  de¬ 
velopment  would  be  reasonably  in  keeping 
with  the  established  character  of  the  area, 
and  to  set  standards  of  landscaping  for  park¬ 
ing  lots.  Full  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  owners  to  landscape  open  spaces  on  their 
properties. 

Street  trees  should  be  planted  wherever 
feasible.  It  is  particularly  important  to  plant 
them  along  the  length  of  Bay  Street,  on 
either  side.  This  would  give  a  unity  to  the 
area  by  emphasizing  its  spine  and  would 
link  it  with  the  City  Hall  and  Square  to  the 
south  and  the  new  Provincial  campus  to  the 
north.  A  new  prestige  and  morale  could  be 
given  to  the  entire  street. 
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Proposed  tree  planting  would  run  from  the 
City  Hall  in  the  south  to  the  new  Provincial 
Government  offices  in  the  north. 


THE  VILLAGE  PROPOSAL 


The  Village  extension 
could  be  a  handsome 
pedestrian  mall. 

In  addition  to  Village 
specialty  shops  this  might 
house  shops  from 
Chinatown,  should  it  be 
decided  to  relocate  them. 
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College  and  Carlton 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 
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College  and  Carlton  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  downtown  district.  On  the 
west,  where  College  crosses  University  Ave¬ 
nue,  the  street  is  dominated  by  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  medical  buildings.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  group  of  office  buildings  at  Bay  and 
College,  and  then  the  mass  of  Eaton’s  Col¬ 
lege  Street  store,  on  the  south  side,  between 
Bay  and  Yonge.  Opposite  is  the  Central 
Y.M.C.A.,  a  few  offices  and  some  restau¬ 
rants. 

Carlton  Street  makes  an  interesting  jog 
just  east  of  Yonge,  passes  a  facade  of  hand¬ 
some  office  buildings  and  the  Odeon  Theatre 
on  the  north,  and  at  Church  Street  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  Maple  Leaf  Gardens.  From  the 
Gardens  eastward  to  Jarvis  Street  there  are 
several  smaller  office  buildings  and  some 
older  apartments. 

As  a  commercial  centre  this  area  has 
grown  up  mainly  since  1930,  following  the 
opening  of  Eaton’s  College  Street  and 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens.  Some  major  con¬ 
struction,  including  four  large  office  build¬ 
ings  and  some  smaller  ones,  has  taken  place 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  there  are  no 
great  prospects  for  further  office  or  com¬ 
mercial  development.  The  Eaton’s  College 
Street  store,  when  announced  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  depression,  was  to  have 


been  a  building  of  staggering  proportions 
for  Toronto  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
city  —  52  storeys  high,  the  world’s  largest 
department  store.  But  it  was  only  partially 
developed  and  is  unlikely  ever  to  exceed 
its  present  size.  In  fact,  if  Eaton’s  redevelop 
their  Queen  Street  holdings  it  could  decline 
in  importance. 

For  the  future,  the  area  would  seem 
attractive  to  professional  offices,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  similar  businesses  which 
like  to  be  close  to  the  centre  of  the  city 
but  do  not  have  to  be  at  its  very  heart;  per¬ 
haps  also  some  small  company  offices.  But 
the  demand  will  not  be  great.  It  is  also 
well  located  for  apartments,  handy  to  both 
downtown  and  Bloor  Street.  However, 
apartment  development  is  unlikely  as  long 
as  land  owners  insist  on  prices  based  on 
building  offices,  even  if  the  offices  do  not 
materialize. 

The  area  has  the  advantage  of  being 
quite  attractive,  and  a  strong  effort  should 
be  made  to  emphasize  and  enhance  this 
quality.  It  is  suggested  that  trees  be  planted 
not  only  on  Bay  Street,  between  Dundas 
and  College,  but  along  College  and  Carlton, 
and  on  Yonge  Street,  where  it  widens  be¬ 
tween  College  and  Gerrard.  The  fact  that 


these  roadways  are  greater  than  standard 
width  for  Toronto  makes  them  most  suit¬ 
able  for  trees.  The  City  also  should  do 
everything  possible  to  achieve  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  design  of  lamp  standards,  traffic 
signs  and  other  street  fixtures,  to  fit  in  with 
the  general  character  —  one  of  modern 
elegance  —  which  the  district  should  have. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  permitted  build¬ 
ing  density  be  reduced  to  a  figure  more  in 
keeping  with  the  type  of  development 
appropriate  to  this  area.  This  would  help 
ensure  that  any  new  buildings  would  be  in 
proportion  to  their  surroundings.  There 
would  still  be  a  substantial  amount  of  land 
surplus  to  that  needed  for  development. 
Encouragement  could  be  given  to  owners 
to  landscape  their  grounds  by  offering  them 
a  bonus  in  floor  space  over  and  above  that 
stipulated  by  the  revised  zoning.  Tax  con¬ 
cessions  also  might  be  given  on  the  land¬ 
scaped  part  of  the  site  open  to  the  public. 
Parking  lots  should  be  landscaped. 


College  and  Carlton 
Streets  can  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  street 
planting  of  trees  and 
the  installation  of  well- 
designed  light  standards 
and  other  street  fixtures. 
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Tree  planting  on  College  and  Carlton  would  connect  the  central  part  to  University  Avenue  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  west  and  to  Allan  Gardens  and  Jarvis  Street  in  the  east.  It  would 
also  provide  a  link  with  Bay  and  Church  Streets. 
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Church  Street 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 
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Between  Yonge  and  Jarvis,  extending  from 
Carlton  on  the  north  down  to  Queen  Street 
and  below,  is  a  long,  narrow  area  contain¬ 
ing  a  diversity  of  buildings  and  activities, 
with  its  principal  focus  on  Church  Street. 

The  northern  end  is  dominated  by  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens.  South  of  that  is  the  mas¬ 
sive,  expanding  Ryerson  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Around  Ryerson  are  small  offices, 
institutions,  a  number  of  dealerships  and 
various  other  businesses,  as  well  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  houses.  The  big  O’Keefe 
Brewery  and  the  Simpsons-Sears  Mail 
Order  House  dominate  the  district  around 
Dundas  Street.  Below  that  is  a  large  institu¬ 
tional  grouping,  including  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral,  Metropolitan  United  Church, 
St.  James’  Cathedral  and  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital. 

There  is  an  important  group  of  service 


outlets  on  Church  Street  and  wholesale 
and  retail  on  Victoria  Street.  East  of  Church 
Street,  the  old  Mutual  Street  Arena  has  been 
extensively  rebuilt,  and  renamed  The  Ter¬ 
race,  to  become  one  of  the  major  new 
curling  and  roller  skating  centres  of  Down¬ 
town  Toronto.  Around  The  Terrace  is  a 
residential  area,  ranging  from  well-main¬ 
tained  houses  on  the  upper  part  of  Mutual 
Street  to  a  mixture  of  parking,  garages,  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  housing  in  the  lower  part. 
Below  Queen  Street  business  and  industry 
predominate,  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
parking  serving  the  downtown  area. 

Where  Church  Street  reaches  below 
Queen,  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  financial 
district  and  leads  into  the  area  proposed 
for  redevelopment  as  the  St.  Lawrence 


The  area  is  generally  undistinguished  but  it 
does  contain  the  three  fine  cathedrals  and 
other  major  institutions. 


Centre  for  the  Arts. 

In  all,  this  part  of  downtown  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  distinct  elements  and  several 
very  mixed  pockets.  It  is  not  a  cohesive 
unit,  but  rather  a  backwater  between  more 
important,  recognizable  areas.  The  domi¬ 
nant  uses  are  services  to  downtown  and 
a  number  of  important  institutions.  Much 
of  its  older  housing  has  disappeared  to 
make  way  for  parking  lots,  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  about  without  any  particular  order. 

The  future  of  the  area  seems  to  lie  in 
its  value  as  a  continued  location  for  services 
to  downtown,  and  the  expansion  of  some 
institutions.  Service  buildings  are  likely  to 
be  at  low  density,  what  few  may  be  built, 
and  parking  lots  will  increase.  The  area  has 
no  special  advantage  for  office  or  retail 
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The  Mackenzie  House  on  Bond  Street  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  restored  historic  building.  Fea¬ 
tures  like  this  provide  interest  in  an  area. 
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business  which  would  change  its  character. 
But  much  can  be  done  to  make  it  more 
attractive,  more  useful  and  more  valuable 
to  property  owners. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  area  around  the  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  recent  programme  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Ryerson  has  resulted  in  a  very 
intensive  development  of  the  site.  What 
was  once  a  pleasantly  landscaped  square 
is  now  extremely  congested,  seemingly 
ready  to  burst  its  bounds.  Heavy  demand 
for  more  technical  education  —  the  very 
number  of  students  that  Ryerson  has  turn¬ 
ed  away  for  lack  of  accommodation  is  in¬ 
dicative  —  would  call  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Institute  before  very  long,  and  it  would 
seem  wise  for  the  Provincial  Government 
to  acquire  the  necessary  land  now. 

Apart  from  the  land  which  might  be 
required  for  this  purpose,  other  land  around 
Ryerson  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  present  zoning  in  this  area  be 
amended  to  permit  such  uses,  the  density 
to  be  related  to  the  type  of  development 
envisaged. 

The  possibility  of  apartment  develop¬ 
ment  north  and  east  of  Ryerson  has  been 
considered,  but  even  though  this  is  a  desir¬ 
able  location,  it  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  prices  set  by  the  owners  of  the  land. 
The  situation  is  similar  to  that  on  Carlton 
Street.  Studies  indicate  that  commercial 
development  is  unlikely,  but  even  the  hope 
of  commercial  growth  may  keep  land 
prices  above  that  considered  economic  for 
apartments.  The  use  of  public  powers  of 
acquisition  to  bring  about  apartment  devel¬ 
opment  would  be  hard  to  justify,  as  the 
existing  housing  is  predominantly  in  fair 
condition. 

All  things  considered,  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  area  as  a  whole  can  come  from  a 
programme  to  improve  its  appearance. 
This  applies  as  much  to  private  property 


as  it  does  to  streets  and  public  areas.  Land¬ 
scaping  should  be  mandatory  for  all  parking 
lots  and  other  open  spaces.  Where  possible, 
it  should  be  provided  in  conjunction  with 
new  or  existing  buildings. 

The  City  also  has  a  responsibility  in  this. 
If  at  all  possible,  trees  should  be  planted 
along  the  length  of  Church  Street.  This 
would  serve  to  link  together  the  College- 
Carlton  area  (for  which  tree-planting  also 
has  been  suggested) ,  Ryerson  Institute,  the 
three  large  churches  and  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  Centre  to  the  south.  A  continuous 
line  of  fine  trees  along  Church  Street  would 
serve  to  give  the  whole  area  a  more  cohesive 
and  recognizable  character. 

Tree-planting  should  also  be  carried 
across  the  area,  along  the  north  side  of 
Queen  Street.  This  would  serve  to  tie  in 
Moss  Park,  east  of  Jarvis,  with  Cooke’s 
Church,  Metropolitan  United  Church,  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital,  the  present  City  Hall, 
the  new  City  Hall  and  Square,  Osgoode 
Hall  and  University  Avenue.  For  the  future, 
a  setback  could  be  stipulated  for  the  entire 
length  of  this  part  of  Queen  Street  to  give 
room  for  trees  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
landscaping.  At  the  present  time  the  exist¬ 
ing  parks  and  institutions  could  be  em¬ 
phasized  and  steps  might  be  taken  to  obtain 
setbacks  on  the  vacant  land  at  the  comers 
of  Victoria  and  Dalhousie  Streets. 

For  Church  Street  a  ten-foot  setback 
on  the  west  side  north  of  Queen  and  on  the 
east  side  south  of  Queen,  would  achieve 
sufficient  space  to  permit  attractive  tree 
planting.  Besides  linking  together  and  em¬ 
phasizing  such  fine  features  as  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  the  area  would  benefit  from  any 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  give  a  better 
setting  to  such  historic  buildings  as  the 
Mackenzie  House  on  Bond  Street. 

Even  modest  tree  planting  on  Church  Street 
can  link  together  major  features  like  Ryerson 
Institute,  the  cathedrals  and  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  Centre. 


TREE  PLANTING, 

RELATED  FEATURES  AND  PROJECTS 


CHURCH  JARVIS 
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Jarvis  Street 
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SUB-AREA  LOCATION 
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Jarvis  Street  is  the  eastern  perimeter  of  the 
downtown  area  and  the  main  entry  from 
the  fine  residential  districts  to  the  north¬ 
east.  In  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to  Univers¬ 
ity  Avenue,  which  feeds  in  traffic  from  the 
north  and  north-western  parts  of  the  city. 

There  the  similarity  ends.  Jarvis  Street 
is  quite  different  in  character  and  function 
from  University  Avenue.  It  has  never  been 
accorded  the  monumental  treatment  given 
University  Avenue,  and  although  it  was 
once  Toronto’s  grandest  residential  street, 
the  address  of  many  of  its  leading  families, 
in  later  years  its  reputation  deteriorated 
and  the  mention  of  its  name  was  scarcely 
a  source  of  pride  to  most  Toronto  residents. 

Recently  Jarvis  has  begun  to  take  on  a 
new  character.  Many  of  the  old  mansions 
have  been  torn  down,  but  quite  a  few  serve 
as  headquarters  for  social  agencies  and 
similar  groups.  A  number  of  new  insti¬ 
tutional  buildings,  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters,  have  been  put  up,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  area. 


At  the  northern  end,  close  to  Bloor 
Street,  there  is  a  large  concentration  of 
apartment  buildings,  as  well  as  some  new 
office  buildings.  Farther  down  is  a  land¬ 
mark  of  long  standing,  if  not  great  beauty, 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
main  offices  and  studios.  Jarvis  Collegiate 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  Between 
Carlton  and  Gerrard  are  two  fine  old 
churches,  with  Jarvis  Junior  Vocational 
School  between  them,  soon  to  be  demol¬ 
ished  permitting  Allan  Gardens  to  extend 
through  from  Sherbourne  Street.  The  Juve¬ 
nile  and  Family  Court,  and  the  new  Four 
Seasons  Motor  Hotel,  also  on  the  east  side 
and  farther  south,  are  striking  additions 
to  the  street  and  among  its  finest  features. 
A  new  National  Employment  Service  build¬ 
ing  is  about  to  be  built  at  the  Dundas  corner. 

In  this  central  part  of  Jarvis  Street  there 


are  also  several  hotels  of  varying  sizes, 
offering  accommodation  as  well  as  food 
and  entertainment. 

From  Dundas  Street  south  to  Queen  the 
quality  of  the  street  falls  off  sharply  and 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  “skid 
row”,  although  the  clearing  out  of  the  Moss 
Park  Redevelopment  Area  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Salvation  Army  Har¬ 
bour  Light  Hostel  and  the  Fred  Victor 
Mission  offer  prospects  of  a  better  future 
for  this  part  of  the  street. 

At  its  southern  end,  Jarvis  Street  comes 
to  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Hall  and  Market 
area,  and  proceeds  across  the  railway 
freight  sidings  to  join  Lakeshore  Boulevard 
and  ultimately  the  Gardiner  Expressway. 

Recent  development  has  brought  some 
fine  new  buildings  to  Jarvis  Street  but  they 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  avail- 
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able.  Future  development  should  be  of  the 
same  sort  —  offices,  mostly  for  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross;  apartments  and 
hotels;  commerce  and  industry  south  of 
Queen  Street.  The  demand,  however,  is 
not  very  strong. 

A  considerable  stimulus  could  be  given 
to  development  by  a  programme  to  make 
Jarvis  Street  into  a  fine  avenue  and  at  the 
same  time  recognize  its  essential  role  as 
a  major  artery  and  perimeter  to  downtown. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  be  widened  to  six 
lanes,  with  a  centre  boulevard  to  channel 
traffic  and  permit  tree-planting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  a  continuous  line  of 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  unity 


of  the  avenue  and  its  connection  with  the 
other  perimeter  arteries,  Front  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  should  be  further  rein¬ 
forced  by  carefully  designed  and  integrated 
street  lighting,  traffic  signs  and  other  street 
fixtures. 

Several  features  could  be  tied  in  with 
the  scheme  for  Jarvis  Street,  to  strengthen 
it  and  be  strengthened  by  it.  The  extension 
of  Allan  Gardens  and  Moss  Park  would 
provide  substantial  landscaped  areas.  Own¬ 
ers  of  private  property  should  also  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  provide  landscaping,  to  tie  in 
with  the  general  theme  of  the  street.  Tree¬ 
planting  on  the  north  side  of  Queen  Street, 
referred  to  earlier,  would  link  across  from 
Moss  Park  to  the  City  Hall  and  Square, 
tying  in  also  with  the  shopping  centre. 

South  of  Queen  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  suitable  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  Jarvis  as  terminal  feat¬ 
ures,  facing  along  Richmond  and  Adelaide 
Streets.  These  would  enhance  the  streets 
and  make  the  relationship  of  Jarvis  to  the 
business  centre  clearer.  The  City  owns 
some  land  at  these  locations  and  could  well 
acquire  more  to  ensure  the  right  kind  of 
development  if  it  could  not  be  achieved  by 
negotiations. 

The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for 
the  Arts  would  form  the  southern  terminal 
of  the  redesigned  Jarvis  Street  and  through 
it  a  handsome  connection  would  be  made 
with  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  and 
the  sweep  of  Front  Street,  carrying  the 
theme  of  the  fine  perimeter  avenue  west  to 
University  Avenue. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  JARVIS  STREET 


CHURCH  JARVIS  SHERBOURNE 


ROAD  DESIGN  AND  LANDSCAPING 
OF  TYPICAL  BLOCK 


JARVIS 


To  make  Jarvis  Street  a  fitting  entry  to  down¬ 
town  from  the  north-east,  and  provide  ade¬ 
quate  traffic  capacity,  it  is  proposed  that  it  be 
widened  to  six  lanes  with  a  centre  boulevard. 
Tree  planting  would  emphasize  its  unity  and 
improve  its  appearance.  Private  landscaping, 
and  the  parks  at  Allan  Gardens  and  Moss 
Park,  would  tie  in  with  it.  The  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  Centre  would  form  a  fine  south¬ 
ern  terminal,  connecting  through  to  Front 
Street.  Tree  planting  on  Queen  and  Carlton 
would  connect  across  the  district. 
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The  Lower  Edge 


SUB-AREA  LOCATION 


UNIVERSITY  bay  YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


The  south  side  of  Front  Street,  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue  to  Jarvis  Street,  is,  in  effect, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Downtown  Tor¬ 
onto.  The  stretch  from  University  Avenue 
to  the  O’Keefe  Centre  is  impressive,  in¬ 
cluding  as  it  does  the  imposing  facades  of 
the  Union  Station  and  the  Dominion  Public 
Building.  From  here  east  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Market  is  made  up  principally  of  old 
warehouses,  many  of  quite  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  but  now  becoming  obsolete. 

Behind  this  frontage  is  the  original  Lake 
Ontario  shoreline,  long  since  filled  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  location  for  railway  tracks  and  har¬ 
bour  lands. 

The  north  side  of  Front  from  University 
Avenue  to  Yonge  Street  is  occupied  by  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  a  parking  lot  and  a 
row  of  office  and  warehouse  buildings  which 
are  generally  well  maintained.  At  the  cor- 
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TREE  PLANTING  AND  PROJECTS 


Proposed  tree  planting  on  Front  Street  would  give  it  added  significance  and  beauty  as  the  south¬ 
ern  perimeter  of  downtown ,  and  would  help  tie  it  in  with  University  Avenue  and  Jarvis  Street. 


ner  of  Yonge  is  a  delightful  bank  building 
that  should  be  preserved.  East  of  Yonge  the 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  Front  are,  to  say 
the  least,  undistinguished.  Several  of  the 
old  buildings  have  been  torn  down,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  used  for  parking. 

Many  of  the  buildings  on  this  lower  edge 
of  downtown,  such  outstanding  features 
as  Union  Station,  the  Dominion  Public 
Building,  O’Keefe  Centre,  St.  James’ Cathe¬ 
dral  and  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  can  be  expect¬ 


ed  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come.  West 
of  Yonge  Street  reasonable  stability  can  be 
assumed  but  the  eastern  section,  if  left  to 
its  own  devices,  will  likely  become  progres¬ 
sively  less  impressive,  mainly  given  over  to 
parking  lots  and  similar  services. 

This  great  sweep,  extending  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue  to  Jarvis  Street,  should  be 
developed  as  a  unified  avenue  of  handsome 
proportions.  Whatever  else  may  be  done 
there  should  be  a  centre  boulevard  strip, 


Front  Street  once  was  near  the  water's  edge.  To-day  it  is  well  inland,  cut  off  by  railways  and 
highways  from  the  harbour.  Downtown  has  been  separated  fom  its  waterfront. 
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planted  with  trees,  and  a  continuous  row  of 
trees  across  the  southern  boundary  of  Front 
Street,  from  the  proposed  square  at  the 
junction  of  Front  and  University,  past 
O'Keefe  Centre  to  Jarvis  Street.  Such  a 
landscaped  link,  coupled  with  street  lighting 
which  is  uniform  with  that  proposed  for 
University  Avenue  and  Jarvis  Street,  would 
go  far  towards  achieving  the  essential  con¬ 
cept  of  a  definable  lower  edge  to  downtown. 

Several  major  proposals  have  also  been 
made  for  parts  of  the  lower  edge.  One  of 
these  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the 
Arts.  This  would  run  in  an  arc  from  O’Keefe 
Centre  through  to  St.  James’  Cathedral  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  and  would  become 
the  focal  point  in  Toronto  for  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts. 

The  proposal  was  published  by  the  City 
Planning  Board  in  the  late  summer  of  1962 
and  it  may  briefly  be  described  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  design  containing  such  features 
as  a  small  concert  hall,  a  repertory  theatre, 
a  large  theatre,  an  art  gallery,  and  lecture 
halls  and  meeting  rooms  for  organizations 
connected  with  the  performing  arts.  The 
Centre  would  also,  it  is  hoped,  become  the 
site  for  a  major  new  college  for  the  per¬ 
forming  arts,  perhaps  built  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government.  St.  Lawrence  Hall  would 
be  refurbished,  to  become  a  Toronto  his¬ 
torical  museum,  and  St.  Lawrence  Market 
would  eventually  be  rehoused  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  new  building. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Centre  would  make  an 
ideal  project  to  mark  Canada’s  Centennial 
in  1967.  As  such  it  is  hoped  that  it  would 
be  a  co-operative  undertaking  by  the  City, 
the  Province  and  Federal  Government,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  through  organizations.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  desirable  if  a  suitable  citizen 
group  could  be  set  up,  with  the  necessary 
government  representation,  to  help  organ¬ 
ize  and  finance  the  Centre.  The  City’s  main 


contribution  would  be  the  site,  part  of  which 
it  already  owns.  When  this  was  secured,  the 
project  could  be  developed  progressively. 

Immediately  to  the  south  another  related 
proposal  is  advanced  —  the  relocation  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
main  offices  and  studios  on  a  site  extending 
from  O’Keefe  Centre  to  Jarvis  Street,  on 
the  south  side  of  Front  Street,  down  to  the 
railway  tracks.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  discussion  over  the  proposal  to  move 
the  C.B.C.  to  the  suburbs.  Such  a  move 
would  be  an  unfortunate  loss  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  city  and,  many  feel,  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  regretted  by  both  the  C.B.C.  and 
its  artists. 

The  downtown  location  is  obviously 
more  expensive  but  it  has  many  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  heart  of 
Toronto,  a  business,  entertainment,  cultural 
heart  that  more  and  more  serves  all  of 
Canada,  not  just  Toronto,  and  represents 
the  concentration  of  activities  with  which 
the  C.B.C.  should  be  in  touch.  It  is  easily 
accessible  by  both  local  and  long-distance 
transportation,  is  close  to  all  major  hotels 
and  the  live  commercial  entertainment 
centre  of  Toronto.  Downtown  shops,  res¬ 
taurants  and  business  services  would  serve 
it  well.  The  C.B.C.  could  profit  greatly  from 
collaboration  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre 
—  and  make  the  Centre  more  vital.  Per¬ 
formers,  production  personnel,  technicians 
and  others  associated  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  would  find  the  adjacent  theatrical 
facilities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  both 
convenient  and  stimulating. 

Perhaps  other  broadcasting  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  those  privately  owned  — 
recording  companies,  film  makers,  sound 
studios  and  the  like,  even  a  private  broad¬ 
casting  station  —  could  be  brought  together 
with  the  C.B.C.  to  form  a  major  “broad¬ 
casting  house”  on  the  site. 

Should  it  prove  impossible  to  bring  the 


Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  or  a 
similar  broadcasting  centre  to  the  area,  it 
would  appear  that  the  prospects  are  for  a 
continuation  of  the  present  industrial  and 
warehousing  uses. 

The  other  major  proposal  for  the  Lower 
Edge  of  downtown  is  a  development  pro¬ 
ject  extending  from  Union  Station  and  the 
Dominion  Public  Building  across  the  tracks 
and  Gardiner  Expressway  to  the  harbour. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  tracks  may 
have  been  efficient  from  the  point  of  view 

BROADCASTING  CENTRE  LOCATION 


UNIVERSITY  BAY  YONGE  CHURCH  JARVIS 


V.'xA  Transportation  Terminal  Business  Centre 


__  Subway  Commuter  Parking 

The  Broadcasting  Centre  would  be  well  placed 
alongside  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre. 
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of  the  rail  builder,  but  the  result  has  been 
to  cut  Downtown  Toronto  from  its  major 
topographic  feature  and  the  source  of  its 
birth  —  the  lakefront.  The  barrier  has  now 
been  made  the  more  enormous  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  elevated  section  of  the 
Gardiner  Expressway  along  Fleet  Street. 
This  barrier  is  of  such  proportions  as  to 
discourage  almost  completely  any  pedes¬ 
trian  from  walking  between  downtown  and 
the  lakefront  except  to  park  his  car. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  barrier  be  over¬ 
come  through  a  series  of  major  connecting 
projects  to  provide  an  attractive,  valuable 
link  between  downtown  and  the  lake.  A 
large  new  transportation  terminal  is  sug¬ 
gested  over  the  railway  tracks  immediately 


south  of  Union  Station,  between  York  and 
Bay.  This  terminal,  already  described  in  the 
General  Plan  chapter,  would  provide  down¬ 
town  with  a  complete  medium-and-long- 
distance  transportation  centre. 

Adjoining  the  terminal,  south  of  the 
Dominion  Public  Building  on  Front  Street, 
between  Bay  and  Yonge,  would  be  a  major 
parking  garage.  This  would  be  connected 
directly  to  the  Expressway  —  probably 
using  the  same  ramps  as  the  transportation 
terminal  —  and  would  be  designed  to 
handle  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
muter  automobiles  using  the  Expressway. 

The  roof  of  the  garage  would  rise  to 
a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  terminal  and  be  developed  as  “Union 


The  St.  Lawrence  Centre  could  be  a  fine 
south-east  corner  to  downtown. 


Front  Street  would  be  enhanced.  An  obelisk 
would  provide  emphasis  at  the  Church  Street 
junction. 


Toronto  is  an  important  city  in  the  lively  arts,  and  they  are  important  to  it.  As  the  population 
expands,  a  centre  will  be  needed  as  a  community  focus  and  to  help  maintain  Toronto’s  position 
in  the  field.  As  with  the  Broadcasting  Centre  it  should  be  close  to  transportation,  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  other  entertainment  and  the  main  business  concentration.  The  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
Centre  also  links  together  the  O'Keefe  Centre,  St.  James  Cathedral  and  St.  Lawrence  Hall  and 
Market.  O’Keefe  Centre  is  set  off  by  O’Keefe  Square,  the  site  for  a  fine  new  office  building.  St. 
James  Cathedral  has  a  handsome  setting  on  St.  James  Square,  and  St.  Lawrence  Hall  faces  St. 
Lawrence  court.  The  Centre  would  be  an  excellent  project  to  celebrate  Canada’s  centennial. 
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Plaza”  for  pedestrians.  People  would  go 
by  escalator  from  Front  Street  to  the  plaza, 
and  there  would  enjoy  a  fine  outlook  over 
the  lake  and  waterfront.  The  plaza  would 
be  landscaped  and  on  it  would  be  office 
buildings  and  a  hotel.  The  office  build¬ 
ings  would  be  too  far  from  the  financial 
core  for  financial  offices,  but  they  should 
be  suitable  for  agencies,  exporters  and  im¬ 
porters,  service  businesses,  company  of¬ 
fices  and  professional  people.  The  hotel 
would  be  ideally  placed  for  conventions, 
and  it  is  suggested  it  have  a  wing  with  a 
large  display  space,  meeting  rooms  and 
other  convention  facilities. 


South  of  Union  Plaza  would  be  a  series 
of  parking  garages,  the  roof  of  each  a  land¬ 
scaped  deck,  extending  down  toward  the 
lakefront  in  a  series  of  giant  steps.  These 
would  vary  in  size  and  style  but  would  be 
tied  together  to  form  a  unified  set  of  parks 
and  plazas  from  the  lower  end  of  Bay  and 
Yonge,  at  Front  Street,  to  the  waterfront. 

To  enhance  still  further  the  link  between 
the  downtown  centre  and  Union  Plaza,  to 
create  fine  terminals  on  important  down¬ 
town  streets,  and  to  emphasize  the  southern 
perimeter,  it  is  proposed  that  at  the  bottom 
of  Yonge  Street  the  Union  Plaza  structure 
feature  a  fountain  backed  by  a  stone  spray- 


wall;  and  on  the  axis  of  Bay  Street  an  open 
spire,with  the  water  of  a  fountain  playing 
on  it,  be  a  focal  point  of  the  landscaping  of 
the  plaza.  The  Yonge  Street  fountain  would 
provide  an  enticing  terminal  point  to  the 
main  shopping  and  entertainment  avenue 
and  could  be  seen  from  some  distance  north. 
The  Bay  Street  spire  and  fountain  would 
provide  not  only  a  landmark  and  pivotal 
point  for  the  area,  but  would  complement 
the  tower  of  the  Old  City  Hall  at  the  upper 
end  of  Bay.  With  these  features  the  water¬ 
front  development  would  be  linked,  with 
impact  and  beauty,  to  the  central  part  of 
downtown. 


The  pedestrian  plazas  should  line  up  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  connection  between  Bay  Street 
and  the  waterfront.  A  spire  could  provide  a 
link. 


PROJECT  FOR  CORE  OF  THE  WATERFRONT 

YORK 


BAY 


YONGE 


A  series  of  buildings  would  link  downtown  to  the  waterfront.  Pedestrian  bridges  would  connect 
them  so  that  people  could  walk  across  the  buildings  down  to  Queen’s  Quay  Deck  and  Marine 
Park. 
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Implementation 


The  ability  to  implement  the  plan  is  all- 
important.  Private  owners  can  achieve  a 
certain  amount  by  themselves,  but  to  carry 
out  the  overall  plan  it  is  essential  that  the 
City  take  the  prime  responsibility.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  City’s  powers  are 
limited  by  provincial  statute. 


At  the  present  time  the  City  can,  subject 
to  provincial  approval  — 

adopt  an  official  plan; 
pass  by-laws; 
carry  out  public  works; 
undertake  redevelopment  projects. 
The  official  plan  describes  the  City’s  ob¬ 


jectives.  It  is  not  binding  on  any  owner  or 
developer,  but  can  have  a  considerable  ef¬ 
fect  if  the  plan  is  widely  regarded  as  worth 
achieving. 

By-laws  regulate  private  development  in 
line  with  the  official  plan.  They  must  be 
specific  and  equitable  to  all  owners.  The 


EXISTING  ZONING 


PROPOSED  ZONING 


The  densities  ore  the  some  Speciol  provisions  ore  listed  in  the  By-law. 


The  existing  zoning  does  not  reflect  the  nature  of  downtown  or  its  potential  development.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  it  to  fit  in  with  the  distribution 
of  the  major  functional  groupings  in  the  plan  in  order  to  encourage  the  most  logical  pattern  of  development.  Proposed  densities  are  generally 
well  above  the  anticipated  development.  Details  of  zoning  should  be  read  in  the  zoning  by-law,  but  a  simplified  Zoning  System  table  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  report  for  reference. 
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Set-back  controls  are  proposed  to  ensure  that  light  and  air  is  not  completely  shut  off  from  the 
streets  and  between  buildings.  A  long  building  would  be  limited  in  height  in  proportion  to  the 
set-back:  a  tower  building  should  have  light  around  it.  There  are  exceptions,  not  illustrated, 
such  as  permission  to  cover  the  entire  lot  with  a  building  up  to  45  feet  in  height,  whatever  is  built 
above. 


City  cannot  use  them  to  judge  whether  it 
likes  a  proposed  development  or  not.  If  the 
proposal  meets  the  by-laws  a  permit  must, 
under  the  law,  be  issued. 

Public  works  range  from  street  cleaning 
to  building  city  halls.  Major  works  would 
be  in  the  official  plan  and  the  capital  bud¬ 
get;  maintenance  and  other  minor  works 
would  not. 

Redevelopment  projects  include  slum 
clearance  as  well  as  cases  where  the  City 
acquires  land  to  have  proposed  redevelop¬ 
ment  carried  out,  as  on  the  south  side  of 
Queen  Street  opposite  the  new  City  Hall. 

Using  all  of  these  powers,  the  City  can 
go  a  long  way  towards  implementing  the 
Downtown  Plan.  But  there  are  several  im¬ 
portant  aspects  that  are  beyond  it.  In  the 
most  critical  parts  of  the  district  the  City 
should  be  able  to  review  individual  devel¬ 
opment  proposals  to  see  how  they  can  best 
fit  in  with  the  plan,  particularly  as  far  as 
such  things  as  pedestrian  ways  are  concern¬ 
ed.  The  City  should  be  able  to  encourage 
features  such  as  open  space  and  landscap¬ 
ing  by  tax  reductions  or  other  incentives, 
and  should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  pri¬ 
vate  developers  in  achieving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  them.  It  should  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  assembly  of  sites  for  projects  of  civic 
importance  by  requiring  owners  to  pool 
their  holdings.  It  may  have  to  consider  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  non-profit  corporation  set  up 
to  assemble  land  so  that  sites  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  developers  and  to  help  implement 
projects  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre. 

Most  of  these  measures  would  be  called 
for  to  implement  a  plan  such  as  is  outlined. 
Other  types  of  plans  are,  of  course,  pos¬ 
sible  and  would  call  for  different  measures. 
At  the  one  extreme  would  be  a  simple  al¬ 
location  of  different  activities  to  different 


parts  of  the  district,  with  few  controls  on 
development  and  only  the  most  essential 
public  works.  In  that  case  the  City  would 
be  making  no  attempt  to  bring  about  a  finer 
downtown  centre. 

At  the  other  extreme  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  design  showing  the  type,  shape  and 
location  of  every  building  and  space  and  the 
full  range  of  works  needed  for  the  complete 
re-shaping  of  downtown.  This  would  virtu¬ 
ally  ignore  existing  ownerships,  the  way 
that  development  takes  place  in  response  to 
varying  market  demand,  and  the  fact  that 
downtown  grows  and  changes  constantly, 
rather  than  being  final  and  complete  at  any 
one  time.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  without  extensive  public  land  as¬ 
sembly,  and  even  then  only  the  buildings 
for  which  there  was  an  effective  market 


demand  would  be  built. 

Neither  of  these  extremes  is  desirable. 
It  is  suggested  instead  that  for  the  more 
critical  parts  of  downtown  each  new  devel¬ 
opment  proposal  be  reviewed  by  the  City 
to  see  how  best  it  can  be  adapted  to  fulfil 
the  objectives  of  the  plan.  Most  important 
would  be  the  completion  of  pedestrian  ways 
and  similar  features;  next  would  be  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  buildings  to  one  another,  to  the 
streets  and  other  spaces.  To  help  in  this  re¬ 
view,  a  sketch  design  of  these  areas  might 
be  prepared  embodying  the  proposals  in  the 
plan,  but  this  should  not  be  given  any  bind¬ 
ing  status  and  should  be  adapted  to  accom¬ 
modate  any  development  proposals  that 
have  been  worked  out  through  the  review 
process.  The  essential  development  rights 
spelled  out  in  the  zoning  by-law  would  have 


Many  areas  would  benefit  greatly  if  developers  designed  their  new  buildings  to  provide  pedestrian  ways,  courts,  plazas,  arcades,  landscaping  and 
more  space  for  light  and  air.  To  encourage  developers  to  do  so  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  zoning  by-law  to  provide  for  a  bonus  in  maximum  per¬ 
mitted  floor  space  in  proportion  to  the  provision  of  these  features.  If  10  per  cent  of  a  lot  were  made  a  public  pedestrian  area  the  maximum  floor 
space  would  be  increased  by  8  per  cent.  If  the  pedestrian  area  were  under  an  arcade  the  bonus  would  be  4  per  cent.  Other  provisions  are  also  sug¬ 
gested  they  would  vary  from  area  to  area,  depending  on  what  features  would  most  benefit  the  particular  area. 
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to  be  respected.  New  legislation  would  be 
required  to  permit  the  City  to  set  up  this 
process. 

ZONING  PROPOSALS 

The  zoning  by-law  itself  should  be  fash¬ 
ioned  to  encourage  the  distribution  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
to  help  ensure  the  best  possible  standards 
of  design.  It  can  do  this  by 

•  employing  use  schedules  that  indicate 
the  general  types  of  development  call¬ 
ed  for; 

•  employing  density  ranges  appropriate 
to  development  in  different  parts  of 
the  district; 

•  allocating  uses  and  densities  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  district  in  accordance 
with  the  plan; 

•  specifying  setbacks  and  other  mini¬ 
mum  development  standards  neces¬ 
sary  for  sound  relationships  between 
buildings; 

•  specifying  bonuses  for  developers 
meeting  plan  objectives  such  as  plazas 
and  pedestrian  ways; 

•  specifying  other  provisions  to  be  made 
by  developers,  e.g.  parking  and  off- 
street  loading  bays. 

The  present  zoning  is  quite  inadequate. 
It  is  completely  indiscriminate  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  highest  densities  across  the  en¬ 
tire  district,  without  regard  to  present  or 
future  development;  and  the  distribution 
of  uses,  commercial,  residential  and  indus¬ 
trial,  gives  little  idea  of  the  nature  of  down¬ 
town.  It  fails  to  convey  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  centre  of  Toronto. 

The  proposed  zoning  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  structure  of  Downtown  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  plan  already  described.  The  use 
categories  are  — 

Cl  —  General  Commercial;  an  existing 
category. 

CIA  —  Offices,  Apartments,  Institu¬ 
tions,  built  to  more  spacious  standards  than 
Cl  and  C1C.;  an  existing  category. 

C 1 C  —  Offices,  plus  Shopping,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Business  and  Personal  Services;  a 
new  category. 

CIS  —  Shopping,  plus  Offices  and  Serv¬ 
ices;  an  existing  category. 

C2  —  Light  Industry  and  Warehousing; 
an  existing  category. 

DENSITIES 

Densities  applied  also  express  the  antici¬ 
pated  pattern  of  development.  In. all  areas 
the  capacity  of  the  zoning  is  well  above  the 
development  that  can  be  foreseen,  in  many 
parts  by  two  or  three  times.  However,  a  few 
buildings  at  densities  much  higher  than  av¬ 
erage  probably  will  not  cause  problems  as 
long  as  they  are  not  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  their  surroundings  and  do  not  encour¬ 
age  land  prices  that  will  inhibit  sound  de¬ 
velopment. 


The  density  symbols  all  exist  in  the  by¬ 
law.  They  mean  — 

L 1  —  floor  space  may  equal  lot  area 

L2  —  floor  space  may  be  twice  lot  area 

L3  —  floor  space  may  be  three  times  lot 
area 

L4  —  floor  space  may  be  four  times  lot 
area 

V 1  —  floor  space  may  be  three  times  lot 
area 

V2  —  floor  space  may  be  five  times  lot 
area. 

V3  —  floor  space  may  be  seven  times  lot 
area 

V4  —  floor  space  may  be  nine  times  lot 
area. 

In  addition,  bonuses  will  apply,  as  out¬ 
lined  below.  In  all  instances,  except  in  in¬ 
dustrial  areas,  apartment  development  is 
also  permitted  at  the  maximum  density: 
floor  space  may  be  times  the  area  of  the 
lot. 

SETBACKS 

In  commercial  areas  generally,  require¬ 
ments  for  building  setbacks  to  ensure  a  reas¬ 
onable  minimum  of  light  to  the  street  and 
between  buildings  are  very  slight,  except  in 
CIA  areas.  It  is  proposed  that  the  standards 
set  out  earlier  in  the  “Report  on  Set-back 
Regulations  for  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Buildings”  apply  to  all  the  other  areas. 
These  have  already  been  accepted  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of  City  Council,  but 
have  not  yet  been  enacted  as  a  by-law. 

On  Jarvis  south  of  Queen,  the  east  side 
of  Church  from  Adelaide  to  Queen,  the 
west  side  of  Church  from  Queen  to  Carlton, 
and  the  north  side  of  Queen  from  Yonge 
to  Jarvis,  it  is  also  proposed  to  call  for  a 
10-foot  setback  to  allow  space  for  land¬ 
scaping,  including  tree  planting  on  the 
streets. 

BONUS  PROVISION 

The  bonus  provision  is  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  individual  owners  to  incorporate 
into  their  development  features  that  will  en¬ 
hance  their  area,  as  called  for  in  the  plan. 
The  reasons  for  giving  a  bonus  will  vary 
from  place  to  place,  depending  on  what  is 
needed  in  each  location.  Ideally,  it  would  be 
best  to  make  the  decision  on  the  granting 
of  a  bonus  dependent  on  the  successful 
completion  of  review  discussions  between 
the  developer  and  the  City,  the  bonus  being 
granted  if  the  developer  provided  those  fea¬ 
tures  most  sought  on  the  particular  site. 
However,  this  would  make  it  very  difficult 
to  say  just  when  a  bonus  should  be  granted, 
and  how  much,  and  would  leave  both  the 
developer  and  the  City  uncertain  until  a 
decision  was  made. 

Although  less  flexible  to  exact  needs,  it 
is  more  satisfactory  as  an  administrative 
method  to  stipulate  the  conditions  for  the 


Even  a  modest  plaza  gives  a  developer  the 
chance  to  enliven  and  beautify  the  city. 


An  arcade  can  provide  a  much  needed  pedes¬ 
trian  way:  and  it  can  be  attractive. 


A  courtyard  can  be  an  asset  to  downtown  as 
well  as  the  building  it  graces. 
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LAND  ASSEMBLY  FOR  MAJOR  PROJECTS 


TAX  INCENTIVE 


l_ 


r 


The  assembly  of  land  into  large  parcels  permits  a  high  standard  of  design.  Without  assembly 
development  is  likely  to  be  piecemeal.  The  City  might  assemble  land  in  special  cases  where  the 
new  development  is  of  great  public  importance.  Elsewhere  it  might  encourage  landowners  to 


co-operate. 

bonus  in  the  zoning  by-law.  These  condi¬ 
tions  would  vary  from  place  to  place.  In  the 
financial  district  and  other  C1C  areas  the 
objective  is  to  get  open  spaces  for  people 
to  use  or  just  to  look  at,  and  to  improve  the 
space  between  buildings  so  that  they,  and 
the  district,  will  be  more  attractive.  The 
bonus  would  therefore  provide  that  for 
every  10  per  cent  of  the  lot  landscaped  and 
made  accessible  to  pedestrians  the  density 
could  be  increased  8  per  cent.  If  an  arcade 
were  provided  under  or  through  a  building, 
the  bonus  would  be  one-half  of  this.  The 
same  would  apply  to  landscaping  that  was 
visible  to  the  public  but  not  accessible  to 
them.  Because  of  the  crush  of  pedestrians 
at  street  corners  a  double  bonus  should  be 
given  within  20  feet  of  an  intersection.  The 
maximum  total  bonus  would  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  permitted  density. 

On  Yonge  Street  scattered  gaps  and 
spaces  should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  CIS 
area  since  it  is  a  shopping  street  requiring 
continuity  to  attract  the  shoppers.  Arcades 
and  small  setbacks  would  be  useful  in  pro¬ 
viding  more  space  where  pedestrians  are 
most  crowded,  but  even  these  may  cause 
loss  of  business  to  the  merchants  unless 
they  extend  over  a  considerable  length.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  developer  with  a  large 
property,  preferably  an  entire  block,  might 
decide  to  create  a  pedestrian  mall  leading 
into  it  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
development. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  on  Yonge 
Street  is  to  ensure  that  if  large  buildings  are 
built  they  be  set  well  back  or  built  as  towers 
widely  separated,  to  ensure  that  the  street 
does  not  become  a  dark  canyon.  To  com¬ 
bine  this  with  the  maintenance  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  shopping  frontage,  large  buildings 
should  generally  have  a  continuous  shop¬ 
ping  podium  at  street  level  with  the  upper 
floors  set  well  back.  A  10  per  cent  bonus 
would  be  given  for  doubling  the  setback  re¬ 
quired  by  the  by-law  or,  where  no  setback 
is  called  for  in  the  by-law,  providing  at  least 


25  feet.  The  podium  height  would  be  45 
feet.  A  bonus  should  also  be  provided  for 
street  level  arcades  and  front  setbacks,  as  in 
the  financial  district. 

The  bonus  system  can  be  a  useful  incen¬ 
tive  to  good  development  but  it  has  its  limi¬ 
tations.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  best  results  may  be  obtained  by 
providing  different  features  on  different 
properties.  For  example,  it  might  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  flank  a  plaza  on  one  property  with 
a  well-placed  building  on  the  next,  rather 
than  another  plaza.  Perhaps  more  serious,  it 
is  of  no  use  to  a  developer  unless  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  build  to  a  higher  density  than  is 
basically  provided  in  the  by-law,  and  in 
many  cases  the  developer  is  unlikely  to  be 
interested  in  this. 

The  review  of  proposed  developments 
would  help  overcome  these  defects,  since  it 
would  allow  discussion  of  the  best  relation¬ 
ship  between  adjoining  properties,  whether 
a  bonus  was  sought  by  the  developer  or  not. 


Fine  design  takes  many  forms  today  as  in  the 
past.  Features  like  this  enrich  a  city  and  its 
citizens. 


A  tax  incentive  could  also  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  encouraging  the  creation  of  open 
space,  other  than  merely  vacant  land  or 
parking  lots.  If  an  owner  were  exempt  from 
taxation  on  that  part  of  his  land  that  was 
open  to  the  public  and  had  no  development 
above  ground,  or  partially  exempt  where 
the  open  space  was  kept  private  or  where 
an  arcade  was  provided,  this  would  be  a 
continuing  benefit  to  him.  This  kind  of  in¬ 
centive  might  also  be  made  subject  to  the 
development  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  plan,  with  the  tax  exemption  being  rec¬ 
ommended  after  the  proposal  had  been  re¬ 
viewed. 

LAND  ASSEMBLY 

The  possibility  of  achieving  good  devel¬ 
opment,  especially  good  overall  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  block  of  land,  frequently  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  land  is  assembled  into 
large  building  sites.  If  it  is,  the  designers 
have  room  to  create  those  features  which 
make  the  development  efficient  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  it  is  not,  the  designers  have  little 
scope,  the  development  will  be  piecemeal 
and  probably  irregular,  inefficient  and  un¬ 
attractive  overall,  however  good  individual 
buildings  may  be. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be  logi¬ 
cal  for  the  City,  if  it  could  afford  it,  to  bring 
about  the  assembly  into  large  holdings,  per¬ 
haps  entire  blocks,  of  all  those  areas  where 
large  buildings  will  be  built.  This  would 
apply  particularly  to  the  financial  district, 
University  Avenue  and  around  the  City 
Hall  and  Square. 

But  to  do  this  would  mean  much  more 
than  drastically  upsetting  the  land  market 
in  which  at  present  each  buyer  or  seller  bar- 


Beautiful,  varied,  exciting  design  should  be 
encouraged  wherever  the  opportunity  arises. 
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gains  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  price.  If 
that  were  its  only  effect,  it  might  be  argued 
that  this  was  desirable  in  that  it  made  sound 
development  much  easier  and  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  possibility  of  extortionate  de¬ 
mands  by  hold-out  owners  whose  land  was 
essential  to  a  project.  However,  it  would 
also  mean  that  no  individual  was  ever  sure 
of  his  tenure  of  his  property.  He  could  be 
dispossessed  to  make  way  for  new  develop¬ 
ment.  This  would  violate  a  long-cherished 
right  of  the  individual  to  continue  to  hold 
his  land  as  long  as  it  was  not  needed  for 
public  use.  Where  the  owner  was  a  com¬ 
pany  with  its  business  at  the  location,  this 
could  also  mean  serious  disturbance,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  permanent  loss,  if  the  business 
had  to  move  to  an  inferior  location. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  downtown  is  the  life  and  activity 
that  goes  on  there  rather  than  the  buildings 
that  house  it.  At  any  time  much  of  that  ac¬ 
tivity  is  well  accommodated  and  should  not 
be  disturbed,  so  that  substantial  parts  of 
downtown  can  be  regarded  as  areas  where 
redevelopment  should  not  be  expected  at 
all.  Any  land  assembly  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  used  very  carefully  to  ensure 
that  the  life  of  the  district  was  not  seriously 
disturbed. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  suggested  that 
public  measures  to  bring  about  land  assem¬ 
bly  be  used  only  when  the  specific  location 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  a  definite 
proposal  developed,  and  when  there  is  a 
clear  public  need  for  the  proposal  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  Even  then,  public  powers  should 
not  be  used  if  the  owners  will  voluntarily 
pool  their  land  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  City  should  be  able,  if  necessary,  to 
require  owners  to  pool  their  land.  But  the 
redevelopment  sought  will  only  be  realized 
if  the  owners  then  carry  it  out  or  arrange 
with  a  developer  to  do  so.  This  may  or  may 
not  happen.  Where  a  project  is  vital  but 
seems  unlikely  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners,  the  only  alternative  is  outright 
public  acquisition  for  redevelopment.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  reasonably  certain  way 
of  achieving  a  vital  project. 

DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

One  other  alternative  exists.  A  develop¬ 
ment  corporation  could  be  formed  to  buy 
up  land  and  assemble  sites.  Over  a  period 
of  years  it  could  ease  the  way  for  good  de¬ 
velopment,  channeling  it  so  that  it  added  up 
to  a  comprehensive  plan.  Normally  this 
would  be  a  private  non-profit  company  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sound  redevelopment  of  down¬ 
town.  It  would  have  the  great  advantages  of 
avoiding  expropriation,  buying  when  land 
was  available,  and  not  being  limited  by  the 
City’s  lack  of  funds  to  buy  and  hold  land  in 
advance  of  development. 

In  many  ways  an  effective,  well-financed 


Many  elements  combine  to  make  a  street. 
The  careful  design  of  buildings  and  the  use 
of  well-designed  lighting,  signs  and  fixtures, 
help  make  it  interesting  and  attractive. 

development  corporation  would  be  an  ideal 
means  of  stimulating  redevelopment  of  the 
right  kinds  in  the  right  places,  adding  up  to 
a  fine,  efficient  downtown.  Since  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  lucrative  investment,  its  suc¬ 
cess  would  depend  on  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  who  stood  to  benefit  from 
its  efforts.  The  City  could  well  encourage 
its  formation  as  a  most  constructive  step. 

MUNICIPAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Besides  private  redevelopment,  there  will 
be  a  great  many  public  works  to  be  carried 
out.  Attractive  street  lighting,  tree  planting, 
the  removal  of  poles  and  overhead  wires, 
the  design  of  handsome  new  signs,  phone 
boxes,  benches  and  other  street  furniture, 
the  improvement  of  roads,  enhancement  of 
street  islands,  and  building  of  pedestrian 
ways,  where  these  are  a  City  responsibility. 
The  widening  of  Jarvis  Street  would  be  a 
Metropolitan  responsibility,  as  would  be 
the  work  on  University  Avenue. 

All  should  be  done  to  the  highest  design 
standards,  integrated  towards  the  objectives 
of  the  overall  plan,  so  that  a  sense  of  beauty, 
cohesion  and  order  can  be  given  to  down¬ 
town  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  reinforced 
as  progressive  development  takes  place. 

Co-operation  will  be  needed  in  many 
cases  as,  for  example,  with  the  telephone 
company  on  telephone  booths  and  with  the 
newspapers  on  street  boxes.  Regulations 
should  be  used  to  ensure  that  overhanging 
signs  and  similar  jarring,  competitive  fea¬ 
tures  do  not  destroy  the  improvements 
achieved.  The  City  should  collaborate  with 
developers  so  that  the  design  of  a  project 
could  blend  with  the  design  of  the  streets. 
The  proposed  development  review  process 
would  help  in  achieving  this,  but  the  City 


should  also  get  the  best  professional  advice 
on  the  design  of  everything  that  goes  on  the 
streets. 

The  transportation  terminal,  Union  Plaza 
and  the  rest  of  the  project  extending  down 
to  the  central  waterfront  would  be  another 
case  where  most  of  the  building  would  be 
by  private  developers,  though  the  form  of 
development  would  be  specified  by  the  City 
and  the  other  land-owners,  the  Toronto 
Terminals  Railway  and  the  Harbour  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  already 
owned  by  them  is  a  great  asset,  simplifying 
the  extensive  negotiations  necessary  before 
the  project  can  become  a  reality. 

Other  schemes,  such  as  the  junction  of 
University  and  Front  and  the  comer  of  King 
and  Bay,  each  need  detailed  investigation. 
At  King  and  Bay,  and  similar  cases,  private 
developers  may  be  able  to  do  the  job  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  own,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
a  density  bonus  and  tax  incentives.  In  others 
the  City’s  collaboration  will  be  needed;  for 
example,  the  straddling  of  roadways  west 
of  Simcoe  Street,  or  the  construction  of  a 
plaza  at  University  and  Front.  Regulations 
can  also  be  used,  as  in  achieving  the  de¬ 
sired  terminal  building  at  the  intersection 
of  Richmond  and  Jarvis. 

But  in  all  cases  it  is  most  important  that 
the  City  be  ready  to  offer  leadership  on  pro¬ 
jects  that- can  enhance  and  enrich  the  area, 
and  be  prepared  to  see  what  reasonable 
measures  it  can  adopt  to  help  get  the  best 
results  for  the  overall  improvement  of 
downtown. 


The  growth  and  change  to  come  give  Toronto 
the  opportunity  to  try  to  achieve  a  place 
among  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 
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Downtown  Plan  -  Summary 


THE  DISTRICT 

The  area  covered  by  this  report  is  bounded 
by  University  Avenue  on  the  west,  Jarvis 
Street  on  the  east,  College  and  Carlton 
Streets  on  the  north  and  Front  Street  on 
the  south. 

Downtown  Toronto  contains  the  finan¬ 
cial  district,  City  Hall  and  Square,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shopping  and  entertainment  areas, 
most  of  the  major  hospitals,,  the  city’s 
largest  hotels,  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  St. 
Lawrence  Market,  Union  Station,  the  law 
courts,  Chinatown,  The  Village,  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  several  build¬ 
ings  of  historic  importance. 


Downtown  is  busy  and  growing,  and 
gaining  new  buildings  each  year.  It  has 
good  public  transit  and  good  highway  ac¬ 
cess  from  all  parts  of  the  region.  Its  layout 
is  efficient  but  uninteresting;  it  lacks  public 
open  space,  beautiful  features  and  a  variety 
of  points  of  interest;  pedestrian  congestion 
is  serious,  many  areas  are  visually  chaotic, 
and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  cohesiveness. 
It  long  ago  lost  contact  with  the  lakeshore 
that  gave  it  its  beginning. 

By  1980  Downtown  Toronto  will  have 
undergone  great  changes.  If  channeled  in 
line  with  a  sound  plan  these  can  produce 
great  improvements. 


THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 
These  are  expected  to  remain  concentrated 
around  the  Bay-King  intersection,  with 
prestige  buildings  gravitating  to  University 
Avenue  and  perhaps  to  the  north  of  the 


Civic  Square.  Slight  development  is  ex¬ 
pected  along  College  and  Carlton  Streets 
and  some  on  Jarvis. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICES 
The  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will  be  the 
focal  point  for  municipal  government  of¬ 
fices,  including  Metropolitan  Toronto  Po¬ 
lice  Headquarters  and  the  law  courts.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  offices  will  concentrate 
in  the  Queen’s  Park  extension.  Another 
Federal  Government  building  may  rise 
downtown. 

RETAIL  STORES 

Queen  and  Yonge  will  remain  the  focal 
point.  More  specialty  shops  can  be  expect¬ 
ed,  to  serve  the  growing  downtown  work¬ 
ing  force.  Some  will  locate  around  Yonge 
below  Queen,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
also  develop  south-west  of  King  and  Bay. 
Two  distinctive  centres,  The  Village  and 
Chinatown,  should  be  encouraged. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Most  is  concentrated  on  the  east  side  of 
Yonge  Street  between  Gerrard  and  Rich¬ 


mond,  with  some  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  business  area  and  on  Jarvis  Street. 
Chinatown  and  Elm  Street  offer  interesting 
restaurants.  Expansion  can  be  expected  as 
population  grows. 

THE  ARTS 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  scattered  activity 
in  the  lively  arts.  A  focus  is  needed  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  to  be  located  be¬ 
tween  O’Keefe  Centre  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Hall,  has  been  proposed.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
might  relocate  alongside. 

HOTELS 

Major  hotels  are  now  south  of  the  main 
business  centre,  with  some  on  Jarvis  Street. 
More  might  develop  on  Jarvis,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  a  major  one  be  added  south 
of  Union  Station. 

INSTITUTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  hospitals  on  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue  will  expand  much,  although 
a  convalescent  one  might  be  built.  Jarvis 
Street  already  has  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tion  headquarters  on  it,  and  will  likely  at¬ 
tract  more.  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  on  Church  above  Gerrard,  already 
overcrowds  its  campus  and  should  have 
more  land. 


INDUSTRY  AND  WAREHOUSING 

Offices  will  continue  to  displace  industry 
and  warehousing,  particularly  along  Wel¬ 
lington  Street.  These  activities  will,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  in  the  Dundas-Gerrard- 
Church  area  and  perhaps  around  Church 
and  Richmond  Streets. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Access  to  downtown  Toronto  is  good  and 
will  improve.  However,  the  Queen  subway 
line  should  be  built  as  soon  as  feasible. 
Railway  commuter  services  will  be  needed 
as  part  of  a  complete  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  They  should  terminate  at  Union  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  expanded  to  house 


also  the  bus  station  and  airlines  terminal, 
creating  a  new  transportation  centre. 

South  of  Queen  Street  major  east-west 
streets  —  Richmond,  Adelaide,  King,  Wel¬ 
lington  —  would  become  one-way;  north- 
south  streets  would  remain  two-way.  Jarvis 
Street  would  be  widened,  with  traffic  chan¬ 
nelization,  and  with  better  connections 
through  Front  Street  to  University  Avenue. 

PARKING 

Automobile  commuters  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  park  outside  the  core.  Downtown 
parking  would  as  much  as  possible  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  short-term  parking.  Major 
garages  would  be  built  south  of  the  rail¬ 
way  lines. 


PEDESTRIAN  TRAFFIC 

There  is  severe  pedestrian  congestion  in 
the  downtown  area.  Where  possible,  and 
especially  on  Bay  and  Yonge,  sidewalks 
should  be  widened.  Pedestrian  ways  should 
be  opened  in  mid-block  between  streets. 

Consideration  should  be  given  now  to 
long-range  planning  for  vertical  separation 
of  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic,  which 
will  likely  be  needed  after  1980. 

PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 
The  lack  of  public  open  space  in  Down¬ 
town  Toronto  is  one  of  the  city’s  major 
deficiencies.  The  new  Square  will  help,  but 
for  the  City  to  buy  additional  lands  where 
most  needed  will  be  very  expensive.  The 
most  practicable  solution  seems  to  lie  in  en¬ 
couraging  private  developers  to  provide 
open  space  in  exchange  for  density  bonuses. 


THE  DESIGN  CONCEPT 
FOR  DOWNTOWN  TORONTO 
An  essential  function  of  this  plan  is  to 
provide  a  guide  for  the  overall  design  of 
downtown.  The  major  areas  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  retain  and  enhance  their  iden¬ 


tities.  The  main  traffic  arteries  on  the 
edges  —  University,  Jarvis  and  Front  — 
should  become  an  emphatic  perimeter,  the 
main  streets  within  the  core  should  be  en¬ 
hanced  as  formal  spaces  with  terminal 
features,  and  development  within  the  blocks 


MAJOR  PROJECTS,  LANDSCAPING  AND  DESIGN 
PROPOSALS  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN  PLAN 


YONGE 


CHURCH 


JARVIS 


o  °  ° 

CHARLTON 


DUNDAS 


SHUTER 


CHMOND 


FRONT 


Proposed  Psdsstrian  Ways 


Major  Existing  Buildings 


OOOOOO  Landscaping 


Proposed  Buildings 


Focal  Features 


It  is  proposed  that  the  perimeter  arteries  be  emphasized  by  landscaping  and  some  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Within  the  core  major  streets  would  be  given  terminal  features  and  pedestrian  ways  across 
blocks  would  be  part  of  an  informal  pattern  of  development.  Trees  would  enhance  many  streets, 
and  projects  would  provide  new  features,  including  a  link  to  the  waterfront. 
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should  be  informal.  Other  main  streets 
should  have  trees  planted.  Everywhere 
street  fixtures  and  lighting  should  be  well 
designed  and  wiring  should  be  underground. 

The  waterfront  should  once  again  be 
connected  to  downtown.  Landscaping 
should  be  encouraged,  the  City  should  be 
meticulous  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
area,  and  every  fine  building,  avenue  or 
other  asset  should  be  used  to  add  to  the 
diversity  and  enjoyment  of  downtown. 


SUB-AREA  PLANS 

THE  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT 

This  area  is  the  very  heart  of  downtown  — 
and  it  is  busy  and  growing.  By  1980  office 
space  in  it  is  expected  to  increase  by  43 
per  cent.  There  is  more  than  enough  room 
for  this  growth  and  in  order  to  encourage 
more  uniform  and  better  development,  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  permitted  dens¬ 
ity  of  12  times  the  lot  area  to  9.  Devel¬ 
opers  who  provided  open  space  and  land¬ 
scaping,  pedestrian  ways  and  arcades, 
would  be  permitted  to  increase  this  back 
up  to  12. 

Proposed  developments  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  City  to  ensure  that  essential 
features  of  the  plan  are  incorporated  and 
that  the  relation  of  each  building  to  its 
neighbours  is  considered.  Parking  lots 
would  be  landscaped  and  underground 
garages  encouraged  by  tax  rate  adjust¬ 
ments. 


YONGE  STREET 

Yonge  Street  is  the  main  artery  of  down¬ 
town  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Toronto’s 
principal  shopping  and  entertainment 
centre.  Frequent  pedestrian  congestion 
may  be  slightly  relieved  by  widening  side¬ 
walks.  The  redevelopment  of  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.  Ltd.  properties  between  Yonge  and 
Bay  Streets  could  expand  the  centre  and 
provide  much-needed  space  for  walking. 

A  continuous  facade  should  be  main¬ 
tained  on  Yonge,  without  gaps.  Co-ordin¬ 


ated  design  in  each  block  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  agreements  between  the  City 
and  tenants.  If  tall  buildings  are  to  be  put 
up,  they  should  be  set  back  over  podiums, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  street  a  canyon¬ 
like  appearance.  A  gay,  elegant  structure 
over  the  Queen-Yonge  intersection  could 
add  emphasis  and  charm. 

CITY  HALL  AND  SQUARE 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Square  will  have  a 
powerful  impact  on  Downtown  Toronto. 
However,  to  achieve  the  full  effect,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  overall  concept  of  the 
surrounding  area  be  carried  out,  including 
the  redevelopment  of  the  Queen  Street 
frontage.  Subsequent  development  will  af¬ 
fect  Chinatown.  The  area  along  Dundas 
and  Bay  north  of  the  Square  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  prestige  office  buildings 
in  the  future.  If  the  Eaton  property  be¬ 
tween  Bay  and  Yonge  is  redeveloped  in 
sympathy  with  the  City  Hall  and  Square 


this  could  transform  the  whole  area  from 
Yonge  to  University  north  of  Queen. 

UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
This  handsome  street  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  along  present  lines,  mainly  devoted 
to  prestige  office  buildings.  Its  appearance 
could  be  further  improved  by  encouraging 
landscaping  through  bonus  zoning.  The 
present  regulations  should  be  extended  to 
the  south  side  of  Front  Street  at  the  foot 
of  University,  and  the  prohibition  on  res¬ 
taurants  should  be  lifted  south  of  Queen 
Street.  University  Avenue  should  have  at¬ 
tractive  street  lighting,  to  be  carried  around 
Front  to  Jarvis  and  up  Jarvis  to  Bloor.  A 
handsome,  impressive  junction  should  be 
erected  at  Front  and  University. 

Dundas  Street  west  of  University  should 
be  widened  and  a  tree  lined  pedestrian 
mall  created,  linking  the  Avenue  to  Grange 
Park  and  the  Art  Gallery. 

BAY  STREET,  FROM 
DUNDAS  TO  COLLEGE 

No  major  changes  in  this  area  are  fore¬ 
seen.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
along  present  lines  and  improve  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  zoning 
density  closer  to  demand  and  to  encourage 
landscaping.  Street  trees  should  be  planted 
on  Bay  Street. 

An  extension  of  the  Village  is  proposed 
by  creating  a  pedestrian  mall  linking  Ger- 
rard  and  Elm  Streets.  Chinatown  might 


also  be  relocated  around  this  feature.  The 
Bus  Station  might  be  relocated  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  transportation  terminal  south  of 
Union  Station. 

COLLEGE/CARLTON  DISTRICT 
This  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  down¬ 
town  district.  No  significant  new  major 
office  development  is  foreseen,  but  the 
street  will  likely  continue  to  attract  pro¬ 
fessional  offices,  advertising  agencies  and 
similar  businesses.  It  is  also  well  located 
for  apartment  development.  The  permitted 
densities  should  be  reduced  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  area  and  bonus  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  providing  open  space. 
Parking  lots  should  be  landscaped.  Trees 
should  be  planted  along  the  street  and 
good  design  standards  set  for  street  lights 
and  other  fixtures. 

CHURCH  STREET 

This  area  contains  many  important  service 
outlets,  as  well  as  The  Terrace  (formerly 
Mutual  Street  Arena),  Ryerson  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  three  major  downtown 
churches  and  St.  Michael’s  Hospital.  Its 
character  is  not  likely  to  change  substan¬ 
tially,  but  it  can  be  made  more  attractive 
and  more  valuable  to  its  property  owners. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  Ryerson  Institute.  Extensive 
tree  planting  should  be  done  along  Church 
Street  and  on  the  north  side  of  Queen, 


from  Jarvis  to  University.  Landscaping  on 
private  property  should  be  encouraged. 

JARVIS  STREET 

This  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  downtown. 
In  recent  years  it  has  attracted  a  number 
of  institutions  and  organization  headquart¬ 
ers.  One  fine  new  motor  hotel  has  been 
built  and  others  may  be  expected  to  be 
built.  South  of  Queen  the  street  is  some¬ 
what  run  down,  but  new  construction,  par¬ 
ticularly  institutional,  promises  to  im¬ 
prove  this. 

Jarvis  Street  should  be  widened  to  six 
lanes  and  landscaped,  with  a  centre  bou¬ 
levard  and  distinctive  street  lighting  and 
tree  planting  along  its  length.  At  its  lower 
end  it  should  be  given  a  continuous  and 
handsome  connection  through  to  Front 
Street;  this  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
development  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
Centre. 

THE  LOWER  EDGE 

This  stretch  of  Front  Street  from  Jarvis  to 
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University  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
downtown.  The  street  should  have  a  centre 
boulevard  and  a  continuous  row  of  trees, 
distinctive  street  lighting  and  street  fixtures. 
A  major  proposal  is  for  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts, 
in  an  arc  from  O’Keefe  Centre  to  St. 
James’  Cathedral  and  St.  Lawrence  Hall. 
A  broadcasting  centre  might  adjoin  it. 

The  second  major  proposal  runs  south 
across  the  tracks  and  expressway  to  the 
waterfront.  It  would  include  a  terminal  for 
all  medium  and  long-distance  transporta¬ 
tion,  commuter  parking,  office  buildings, 
hotels,  docks  and  a  waterfront  park.  A 
series  of  pedestrian  plazas  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  so  that  people  could  go  from  the 
foot  of  Yonge  or  Bay  to  the  highest  plaza 
and  then  down  through  the  others  to  the 
waterfront. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Under  existing  powers  it  is  possible  to  carry 
out  many  parts  of  the  plan  but  other  parts 
will  require  some  changes. 


The  present  zoning  by-law  is  inadequate 
and  should  be  amended  to  express  the 
plan;  to  employ  use  schedules  and  density 
ranges  appropriate  to  each  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict;  to  specify  set-backs  and  other  mini¬ 
mum  development  standards;  to  specify 
bonuses  for  developers  meeting  plan  ob¬ 
jectives.  For  the  more  critical  parts  of 
downtown  (such  as  the  Financial  District) 
each  new  development  proposal  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  City.  The  City  may 
wish  to  encourage  features  of  public  value 
by  tax  incentives  to  developers. 

Property  owners  in  certain  areas  should 
be  encouraged  to  pool  their  holdings  into 
larger  assemblies  for  major  co-ordinated 
development.  Where  this  does  not  work, 
the  City  may  need  the  power  to  bring  it 
about.  An  alternative  or  complement  to 
this  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  devel¬ 
opment  corporation  to  buy  land  and  as¬ 
semble  sites.  In  extreme  cases  the  City 
might,  after  careful  study,  use  redevelop¬ 
ment  powers  to  assemble  land  and  carry 
out  projects. 

The  City  should  give  leadership  in  im¬ 
proving  appearance  by  helping  remove 
overhead  wires,  installing  attractive  street 
lighting,  providing  better  design  of  street 
signs  and  other  fixtures,  by  landscaping,  by 
good  maintenance  of  roads  and  sidewalks, 
and  by  any  measures  that  can  enhance  and 
enrich  the  downtown  area. 


This  report  is  issued  by  the  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board 
for  public  discussion  and  comment.  When  ample  discussion 
has  taken  place  the  Board  will  reconsider  the  proposals  and 
make  its  recommendations  to  City  Council  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  report.  The  issues  and  proposals  will  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  City  Council  before  it  makes  its  decisions. 

Further  information  about  the  issues  discussed  in  this  re¬ 
port  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  telephoning  The  City  of 
Toronto  Planning  Board,  129  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto  1. 
Phone:  367-7182. 

The  Board  invites  comments  to  assist  it  in  formulating  its 
recommendations,  and  will  be  glad  to  provide  speakers  and 
exhibits  to  groups  wishing  to  discuss  the  proposals  advanced. 


A  number  of  additional  reports  dealing  with  downtown  issues  are 
available  from  the  Board  on  request.  These  include  — 

The  Changing  City 

The  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts 

The  Core  of  the  Central  Waterfront 

Set-back  Regulations  for  Commercial  &  Industrial  Buildings 
The  Pedestrian  in  Downtown  Toronto 
The  South  Side  of  the  Civic  Square 
Urban  Renewal  —  Short  Statement 


THE  PEDESTRIAN  IN 
DOWNTOWN  TORONTO 


CITY  OP  TORONTO  PLANNING  BOARD  I ••• 
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The  changing  city 
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ZONING  SYSTEM 


Permissible  Uses 


Residential  Districts 

G  R.1 

R.1  A  R.1F  R.2 

R.3 

R.4  R.4A 

Community  Centre  •  o 

O 

o 

o 

• 

•  • 

Church  O 

O 

o 

• 

• 

•  • 

Detached  Dwelling  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

Doctor,  Dentist  O 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o  • 

Semi-Detached  Dwelling 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

Duplex 

o 

o 

• 

• 

•  • 

Double  Duplex 

o 

o 

• 

• 

•  • 

Town  House* 

• 

Triplex  •  •  •  • 

Double  Triplex  •  •  •  • 

Row  House  •  •  •  • 

Apartment  House 

o 

o 

o 

•  • 

Converted  Dwelling 

o 

o 

• 

• 

•  • 

Boarding  House 

o 

o 

•  • 

Parking  Station 

o 

o 

o  o 

Nursing  Home 

o 

•  • 

Day  Nursery 

o 

o 

•  • 

Children’s  Home 

o 

•  • 

Boys’  Home 

o 

•  • 

Public  School 

o 

o 

•  • 

Private  School 

o 

o 

•  • 

Public  Hospital  •  • 

Private  Club  •  • 

Fraternity  House  •  • 

Public  Library  •  • 

YMCA,  etc.  •  • 

Institutional  Office  • 

Professional  Office  • 

Head  Office  Building 

• 

Commercial  &  Industrial  Districts 


C.1A  C.1C  C.1S 

C.1 

C.2 

C.3 

C.4 

All  Residential  Buildings 

• 

Some  Residential  Buildings 

• 

• 

• 

Public  Buildings 

o 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Institutions 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Office  Building 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hospital 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bank 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hotel 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Restaurant 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Theatre,  Hall 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Commercial  Club 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Place  of  Amusement 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Retail  Store 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Personal  Service  Shop 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bake- Shop 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Repair  and  Service  Shop 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Studio,  Custom  Workshop 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Commercial  School 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Supermarket 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Animal  Hospital 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Private  Parking  Garage 

• 

• 

Public  Parking  Garage 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Service  Station  •  •  •  • 

Used  Car  Lot  •  •  •  • 

Open  Air  Market  •  •  • 

Restricted  Industry  •  •  • 

Warehouse 

o 

• 

• 

General  Industry  •  • 

Heavy  Machinery  Yard  •  • 

Obnoxious  Industry 

o 

Junk  and  Scrap  Metal 

o 

This  table  indicates  generally  the  kinds  of 
uses  permitted  in  each  zoning  category, 
but  not  every  category  shown  exists  in,  or 
is  proposed  for  downtown.  The  uses 
listed  are  representative.  The  Zoning  By¬ 
law  defines  more  than  a  hundred  specific 
uses  and  for  accurate  information 
reference  should  be  made  to  it. 

Naturally,  in  any  zoning  district,  some 
uses  will  occur  more  frequently  than 
others.  In  C.  1  for  example,  office  buildings 
and  retail  stores  will  be  most  typical; 
dwellings  and  institutions  will  be 
relatively  few. 

Where  the  table  shows  that  restrictions 
apply,  there  may  be  any  of  several  kinds: 
on  location,  standards,  design,  or  the 
nature  of  the  activity.  Once  again,  the  by¬ 
law  is  the  source  of  accurate  information. 


•  Permitted  O  Permitted  subject  to  restrictions  in  By-law  *  Recommended;  not  presently 

included  in  the  by-law 


Permissible  Densities 


Zone  Labels 


Zone  1 
0.35 


L  1 

1.0 


Zone  2 

0.6 


L  2 
2.0 


Zone  3 

1.0 


Zone  4 

2.0 


Sd 


L  4 
4.0 


V  1 
3.0 


V  4 
9  .Of* 


LI 


"Bonus  §H  to  be  allowed  at  some  locations  —  up  to  Vt>  of  permitted  density  t Recommended  density 


The  Zoning  By-law  assigns  to  each  lot  a 
floor  area  ratio  which,  when  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  the  lot,  gives  the  maximum 
permissible  floor  space. 

To  find  the  permissible  amount  of  floor 
space  on  any  lot,  check  the  Zoning  Map 
and  note  which  of  the  labels  in  the 
diagram  has  been  applied  to  the  lot.  If 
the  lot  is  in  a  residential  district  it  will  be 
a  “Zone”  label;  if  in  a  commercial  or 
industrial  district  it  will  be  either  an  “L” 
or  “V”  label.  However,  the  “L”  and  “V” 
labels  give  the  permitted  density  of 
commercial  or  industrial  buildings  only; 
residential  buildings  in  downtown 
commercial  districts  are  subject  to  a  “Zone 
5”  density,  except  for  one  district  where 
at  present  “Zone  4”  applies.  Having 
found  the  ratio  that  corresponds  to  the 
label,  multiply  it  by  the  area  of  the  lot 
to  give  the  floor  space  permitted. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of  densities 
permitted  by  the  ratios,  the  white  rec¬ 
tangles  each  represent  a  standard  lot,  and 
the  grey  areas  the  amount  of  floor  space 
that  the  ratios  permit  on  such  a  lot.  The 
V.2,  V.3  and  V.4  labels  are  proposed  to 
have  conditions  attached  to  them  in  some 
localities  by  which  a  bonus  would  be 
granted  if  a  building  met  certain  require¬ 
ments  in  the  development  of  the  lot.  The 
requirements  for  granting  the  bonus  on 
any  lot,  depending  on  its  specific  location, 
might  include  provisions  for  landscaping 
or  arcading  or  generous  set-backs. 
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